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Reapers aNp Conrrisvrors.— We have en- 
Geavored, and we think with success, to give our patrons 
a good number for the opening of the new year; but we 
have by no means exhausted our resources. We have al- 
ready on file for our next, a large number of most excellent 
articles, on a great variety of topics, and our readers may 
expect a rich intellectual feast in their perusal, without any 
danger of being disappointed. We will name a few of the 
good things In store: “Analysis of the Organs, No. 2,” by 
W. ©. Roezns ; “Phrenology applied to the Professions,” by 
A Prorzssronat. Man; “The Conservative,” by B. G. 8.; 
“Phrenology Exemplified in Literature, No. 2,” by L. R., 
M.D.; “Provision of Nature for the Family of Man,” by E. ; 
“Herr Driesbach ;” “The Siamese Twins;" “What Makes 
the Difference?” ete., by the Eprrors. Other interesting 
and important articles are in course of preparation, and no 
pains or expense will be spared to procure contributions and 
illustrations of the highest character for every number. 


Crry Erranps.—To save time, extra postage, 
and to oblige our country friends, the Publishers of this 
JouRNAL will receive Subscriptions for all Magazines, News. 
papers or Periodicals, and forward the same to the respec- 
tive Publishers in New York, Boston or Philadelphia, pro- 
viding, always, the amount be accompanies the order. Being 
located in the heart of these Metropolitan Cities, from whence 
most of the Newspapers and Periodicals emanate and radi- 
ate, and where the various Expresses have their “ head-quar- 
ters,” it is an casy matter for the Publishers to communicate 
with each other, and for us to obtain and forward Papers» 
Journals, Books, and so forth, to any place, and to all who 
may wish or desire our services. 





Phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY 
EXEMPLIFIED IN LITERATURE—NO., L 


BY L. R., M.D, 

In a previous article, the subject of Language 
was considered, as illustrating the truths of 
Phrenology. The ground was taken that lan- 
guage is framed after mind, as its model; and 
that our own tongue, for example, may be wholly 
mapped out into “divisions and subdivisions, 





corresponding to the groups and separate or- | 


gans of the brain.”’ It was also shown that many 
words used in @escribing mental traits and oper- 
ations have a sort of /iteral adaptation to their 
use; since the characters of brain and person 
agree exactly with the qualities we are in the 
habit of predicating of the mind. 

Now, literature (written sentences and vol- 
umes) is to the separate words of a language, 
what the composite mind of man is to its separate 
faculties, or the complex brain to its single or- 


gans. Literature too, then, is strictly phrenolo- | 
gical. While every word belongs, for the time, 
to a single faculty, every sentence belongs to | 


some group or combination of organs, and ex- 
presses their combined action. 

Indeed, if we study sentences closely, I think 
we shall find very few of them that express the 
language of one isolated faculty. In all the 
operations of business, social intercourse, re- 
search into sciences, or quiet reflection, there is 


a multiplicity of faculties awake, active, intent | 


on, and contributing to, the general result. 
That result, when obtained, may be uttered in a 
half dozen words, and sometimes in one. 


Thus, when Combativeness gives the signal, | 


and Language utters the word, “No!” it may be 
the verdict wrought out by the intensely excited 
action of Patriotism, Conscience, Firmness, and 
kindred organs, triumphing over the appeals of 
Love of Offspring, Mercy, Reason, and the entire 


| nobler nature. Thus Titus Manlius condemned 
his own son to death for a breach of the orders 
he had given his army, although the young man 
had been driven to the act by the taunts of the 
enemy, and had come off victorious from the 
contest. We cannot suppose a single faculty 
| only of the father’s mind to have been in exer- 
cise at such a time, however stern and brief may 
have been his sentence. And, indeed, it is often 
very difficult, looking at the spirit of a written 
sentence, to tell accurately all the delicate lights 
and shades by which different mental powers 
have infused themsel¥es into the one compound 
result. For while any sentence is a sententia,— 
an idea, a thought, or a sentiment, a feeling; a 
glance at the mental machinery of man would 
seem to convince us that almost, or quite, every 
such thought or feeling is rather the verdict of a 
jury, than the decision of a judge. 

There is in every well-const ucted sentence, 
however, a dominant idea or sentiment. In read- 
ing a clear and forcible writer, we often light on 
such sentences, which it is extremely easy to 
analyge and to refer to the faculty which took 
| the lead in giving them birth. It is to a few of 
| these more striking and obvious exemplifications 

of phrenological principles, that I propose at 

this time to confine myself. I shall aim to illus- 

trate, 1, The phrenological force of single words 

expressing complex ideas ; 2, Descriptions of the 

natural language of the organs; 3, Expressions 

of the spirit, or nature of the faculties; 4, Ex- 

pressions which show an intuition or insight into 
| the phrenological structure and characters of 
mind, often without any knowledge, on the part 
of the writer, of phrenological science. 

1. Of the phrenological force o' le word, 

upon 
, although 


| and the light thrown by ph 
an expression of yet unsettled 
it is in universal use, a single example must suf- 
fice ; though that is believed to be a lucid and 
very instructive one. The word Virtue, being 
| from Vir, a man, must really signify MANLINESS, 
Among the Romans it oftener meant bravery 
than any thing else ; and the reason why, with us 
of the present day, it is seldom used except to 
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that, with us, the “im 


brain has become devel- | 


in the following lines : 


signify the exercise at moral sentiments, i8 | of a well-developed moral and intellectual brain, 


oped in dispro to the intellectual, and 
the moral man in disproportion to the physical. 


Thus, we have come near losing all track of true | 
virtue, which is, of course, complete manliness, in | 


our chase after its modern substitutc—a partial, 


unbalanced mental growth—the domination of | 


the moral sentiments, taught, not to harmonize, 


but systematically to cripple and suppress, half | 


the facul of our nature! 
with all i 
would do better with Le brain than it has, 
provided that could have e direction of more, 


Strange to say, 


and stronger, and clearer-sighted intellectual | 
brain. The very perfection which zealous secta- | 


ries are holding up before us, and thousands of 
us are holding up before ourselves, is the sheer- 


est imperfection, because it is a total unbalancing | 


of our nature, and a negation of half its suscep- 
tibilities and powers. Virtue is the right exer- 
cise of every human feeling and ability. There 
is far more lack of full foreheads than of high top- 
heads, in the world ; and far more need, too, of the 
former, containing, as they do, the light of rea- 
son, and the light and warmth of our too selfishly 
and religiously (!) neglected social nature! 

The examples under the following heads have 
been drawn chiefly from poetry; although many 
equally striking may be found in prose writings. 
Before entering upon them, it may be well to 
give a single expression, or two, of the doctrine 
of soul as the moulding or formative power,—a 
doctrine which accounts so readily and beauti- 
fally for that conformity which we observe be- 
tween mental and bodily characteristics, Thus, 
Spenser writes : 

For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 


Tupper also says : 
Are not the sons of men cast as in moulds by the lot? 
The lke in frame and feature, hath mach alike in spirit ; 
Such a shape hath such a soul, so that a deep discerner 
From his make will read the man, and err not far in judg- 


ment: 
. . 


> . . . . 
And the mind fashioncth as tabernacle suitable for itself. 

2. Descriptions of the natural language of the 
organs. These do not occur very frequently in 
ordinary styles of composition ; and the reason 
seems to be that Intuition, the spiritual eye 
which perceives these expressions of natural lan- 
guage, is seldom an active faculty in the moment 
of writing, but belongs rather to our seasons of 
intercourse and action. Indeed, one reason why 
phrenological principles are not more apparent 
in all styles of writing, is, undoubiedly, that a 
few faculties always take the lead during the act 
of penning our thoughts,—Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, and especially Ideality, the last of which 
paints things, as often as otherwise, in unreal 
colors, and borrows or fabricates a host of tropes 
and metaphors, with which to bury from the read- 
er’s eye the rigid, and sometimes uncouth out- 
lines of the naked truth! 

Shakspeare thus hits off a weak-minded osten- 
tation. He makes Lafen say to Parolles : 

I did think thee to be a pretty wise fellow; thou didst 
make tolerable vent of thy travel; it mégAt pass: yet the 
acarfe and the bannerets about thee did manifoldly dissuade 
me from believing thee s vessel of too great a burden. 


Scott has beautifully expressed the language 





There was a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead high, 
The eyelash dark, and downcast eye ; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, composed, resigned, 


And the same combination of faculties is thus 


briefly, but with surpassing beauty, painted by 


| Milton, speaking of Eve: 
es, the world is too moral! It | . 


Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eyes, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 


Shakspeare thus gives the nataral language of 
wonder. Ariel says of the shipwrecked voyagers, 
whom he, while invisible, charmed with music,— 


Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses, 
As they smelt music. 


And Cicero, I think it was, that long before 
chronicled this sign of wonder in the phrase, 
“ erectis auribus,”’—pricked-up ears. 

Dryden thus paints digotry,—a picture, we are 
fain to believe, that is gradually becoming of 
less common application : 

The good old man, too eager in dispute, 
Flew high; and as his Christian fury rose, 
Damn‘d all for beretics who durst oppose. 

Moore’s fine expression of the spirit of to/era- 
tion, though it strictly belongs to the next divi- 
sion of the subject, is too apropos here to be 
lost : 

Shall 1 ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds disagree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not befure the same altar with me? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodow kiss? 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that would try 
Truth, valor, or love, by s standard like this! 


3. Expressions of the spirit, orérue nature of 
the faculties. A few instances only can be given 
here. 

Sprague thus gives the disposition of Individ- 
uality (curiosity): 

Sport drops his ball, Toil throws his hammer by, 
Thrift breaks a bargain off, to please his eye. 

Butler characterizes one gifted with large 

Comparison in the following lines : 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 

The spirit of Courage is forcibly uttered by 
Scott in the following couplet : 

Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as L. 

Caliban, in the “Tempest,” is made to utter 
the genuine language of Servility, when he 
pledges himself to Stephano,— 

For aye thy foot-licker! 
The imaginative phase of Ideality is well de- 
picted by Prospero, in the same drama: 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Secretiveness, as well remarked in the “ Phre- 

nological Guide,” is very conspicuous in all 





Shakspeare’s writings. Its spirit was probably 
never better expressed than in the following 
lines, put by the great dramatist into the mouth 
of the Duke of Gloster: 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with «rtificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions, 


Gall himself could not better have described 
the language of what Byron has (physiognomi- 
cally) bit in the expression, “weasel-faced cun- 
ning.” “Frame my face to all occasions,” is 
the very essence of dissimulation. 

And yet Shakspeare is equally fortunate in 
depicting the opposite of cunning,—Sincerity : 

I cannot hide what I am: I must be 
Sad when I have a cause, and smile at no man’s 


Jests; eat when I have stomach, and wait for 
No man’s leisure, &c. 


Coleridge gives the language of Ideality in 
the annexed lines : 


Methinks it would seem quite impossible 

Not to leve all things, in a world so full— 
Where thie breeze warbles and the soft bland air 
Is Music slumbering upon her instrument. 


Miranda, in the “ Tempest,” upon seeing Ferdi- 
nand, thus artlessly speaks out the language of 
Amativeness—(she had never seen man before, 
except her father, and the deformed Caliban): 

My affections 
Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 
And again, when Ferdinand’s companions join 
him, she says : 
O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave, new world, 
That has such people in it! 


Sprague gives us here the animus of Super- 
stition : 


And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door. 


The appetite for scandal is thus recognized by 
Harvey : 
There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame. 
Byron hits off a slavish conformity in this 
couplet : 
And that odd impulse, which, in wars or creeds, 
Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. 
The last division of our subject—the intuition 
of phrenological facts and principles, as acci- 


dentally expressed in the productions of literary 
men, is reserved for another occasion. 





A Srorrep Curp.—In the township of Barn- 
stead, a respectable married lady has given birth 
toa spotted child. In all the organic develop- 
ments it is not unlike other children ; the pecn- 
liarity rests alone in the colors of the skin. That 
on one half of the head, including one half of 
the forehead, is black, while the counter half is 
white. The face below the eyebrows assumes an 
ash yellow ; the shoulders are also marked with 
black spots, but all other portions of the skin are 
white.— Westfield News-Letter. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 


I. AMATIVENESS. 





Helen.—In love, i faith, to the very tip of the nose! 

Paris.—He eats nothing but doves, love; and that breeds 
hot blood, and hot bleod begets hot thoughts, and hot 
thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 

Pandarus.—is this the generation of Love ?—hot blood, 
hot thoughts, hot deeds? Why, these are vipers. Is love a 
generation of vipers? 

Troilus and Cressida, Act IIT, Sc. 1, 


PHRENOLOGISTs locate the instinct of Amative- 
ness, or Sexual Love, in the cerebellum or lesser 
brain, and declare that in proportion to its de- 
velopment is the strength of the manifestation of 
this propensity. The truth of this assertion has 
been repeatedly denied by physiologists and anti- 
phrenologists since its discovery and promulga- 
tion by Dr. Gall; but so much theoretical and 
practical evidence has been adduced to substan- 
tiate it, both by phrenologists and those physio- 
logists with whose opinions the doctrines of the 
former were at variance, that we cannot but con- 
sider the controversy settled in the affirmative. 

Carpenter, the most eminent physiologist of the 
present day, teaches that the cerebellum performs 
two functions, by the means of two separate por- 
tions of its substance. Its first function is the 
regulation of motion, as proved by anatomical 
structure and experiment ; its second is the ama- 
tory function, as discovered, asserted, and main- 
tained by phrenologists, and proved by the 
strongest force of pathological evidence. 

Carpenter, upon this point, holds the following 
language, involved in which the reflecting mind 
will find a very important principle, and a whole 


volume of advice to those whose passions are - 


stronger than their moral powers :— 


“That in some way or other either the central 
portion of the cerebellum or some part of the 
medulla oblongata has a special connection with 
the generative function, appears to the author to 
be indicated with tolerable clearness by several 
pathological phenomena (cited). The circum- 
stance, too, of which he has been frequently as- 
sured, that great application to gymnastic exer- 
cises diminishes for a time the sexual vigor, and 
even totally suspends desire, seems worthy of 
consideration in reference to such a view ; for if 
the cerebellum be really connected with both 
kinds of function, it does not seem unreasonable 
that the excessive employment of it upon one 
should diminish its energy in regard to the other.” 
—Prin. Hum. Phys., p. 740, 


We consider the function and location of this 
propensity as established beyond a controversy. 
Its primary office is the reproduction and con- 
tinuation of the species. In this manner it gives 
being to connubial and parental love; these in 
turn lead to friendship, and all these combined 
render earth a paradise of happiness, and form 
the foundation of that celestial happiness which 
awaits us hereafter. Says Weaver, in his “ Lec- 
tures on Mental Science” — 


“Tt paves the way for other loves as strong 
and pure as this, and implants one affection after 
another as its legitimate offspring, till the whole 
domestic group is pouring out its tide of fervent 
and varied love. To this the domestic loves owe 








their origin. For their quickening energies they 
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are indebted to this. This is, so to speak, the 
parent of all love.””—Op. cit., p. 97. 


The effects of the abuse of this propensity are 
fully explained, by considering its relations to 
the organs of special and general sense. Certain 
nervous fibres of the cerebellum pass upward into 
the brain, and expand into the organs of Philo- 
progenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and others contiguous ; hence 
sexual excesses produce a morbid condition of 
these organs not unfrequently resulting in jea- 
lousy. The nerves of sight and of hearing origi- 
nate in party within, or contiguous to, the cere- 
bellum ; hence its inordinate abuse produces a 
paralysis of these nerves, resulting in deafness 
and blindness. And the same causes produce a 
thousand dismal effects upon the entire physical 
system, because this organ is, as it were, the very 
centre of the nervous system, whence are derived, 
mediately or remotely, almost every nerve of vo- 
lition and sensation in the whole body. A more 
important does not exist, or one whose abuse 
should be so continuously and carefully avoided. 
The perfect gratification of this passion in pure, 
high-minded love, complicating as it does in its 
enjoyment every high and noble energy, pro- 
duces the most absolute fruition. Shakspeare 
well expresses this fact in the words of Othello, 
at his meeting with Desdemona, after escaping a 
violent storm at sea :— 
“ Othello,.— If it were now téie, 
*Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 
I cannot speak enough of this content; 
Its stops me here; it is too much of joy. 
Othello, Act IT., Se. 1. 


But when the machinations of Iago had succeeded 


in rousing Othello to jealousy—that is, succeeded | 
in inflaming Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and De- | 


structiveness, through the medium of wounded 
Amativeness and Adhesiveness—his despair, ml- 
sery, and rage, were as absolute as his happiness 


had previously been perfect. The genius of | 


Shakspeare has succeeded in expressing, first, his 
overwhelming grief, with which comes, second, 
dark and gloomy despair; but, when a doubt of 








Iago’s truth darts into his mind, then, third, he | 
gives vent to his rage in words of awful energy | 
| efficient muscular system. Obviously, his men- 


Iago has succeeded in rousing the Moor to jea- | 


and meaning. 


lousy. 


* 0th.— Oh, now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue. Oh, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill tramp, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And you, oh! mortal engines, whose rnde throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s oceupation’s gone! 

Jago.—It is possible !|—My lord !— 

Oth.—Villain, be sure thou prove my love is false; 
Be sure of it! Give me the ocular proof! 

[Taking him by the throat, 
Or by the worth of mine eternal soul 
Thou hadst better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath. 
Make me to see it, or, at least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on, or woe upon thy life! 


oH 


If thou dost slander her and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorse; 

On horrors’ head horrors accumulate; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that.” 





Othello, Act IIT, Se, 2. 


Of this passion poets have sung from the ear- 
liest ages, from Anacreon of old, who sung alter- 
nately of wine and love, to Anacreon Moore, and 
his thousand-and-one sickly imitators, whose poi- 
sonous sentimentality has done much towards de- 
veloping that precocious spirit of licentiousness 
which is rampant among us at the present day. 
And this same spirit promises to accomplish much 
of evil unless some powerful counteracting in- 
fluence be speedily brought to bear upon the ris- 
ing generation. And the most powerful of these 
influences is light—knowledge, education—phy- 
sical, mental, and moral education, And this 
education must, first, be physical, because, unless 
the body be sound, the mind cannot be healthy ; 
second, it must be mental, for unless the mind be 
enlightened, the body cannot be kept in subjec- 
tion ; and, third, it must be moral, for except the 
conscience rule in its own bright integrity, nei- 
ther enlightenment of the mind nor discipline of 
the body will be sufficient to preserve that body 
from premature decay, that mind from speedy 
imbecility, and that conscience from the pangs 
of the soul’s second déath. Let the parent en- 
lighten the child, and the child will eventually 
“rise up and call her blessed.” 

Ignorance is never bliss, and least of al] is it 
folly in such matters to be wise. 


Biography. 


WM. ELLERY CHANNING. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 











Tue organic texture of this great and good 
man betokens the highest order of cerebral and 
nervous susceptibility, His head is very large, 
as compared with his body, His physical form 
partakes much more of the long than the broad, 
which still farther indicates a predominance of 
cerebral over vital energy, with a small but 


tality greatly predominated over, and consumed 
his vitality. 
Every organic condition indicates a peculiarly 


, elevated mentality ; not merely a clear and ac- 
' tive mind, but also the most lively and the truest 


human emotions and sentiments, These he ob- 
viously inherited from his mother. 

His phrenology clearly indicates these two 
predominant characteristics : first, that the upper 
story of his brain greatly predominates over the 
lower—the moral and good over the animal and 
selfish; and, secondly, the great width at the 


| temples, or immense Heality. Of his top head, 


our likeness gives only a partial view, yet enough 
to show very, large Benevolence, and a very broad 
head on the top. This, in combination with his 
ethereal temperament, naturally confers the high- 
est order of active philanthropy and practical 
goodness. Large Benevolence, with an ordinary 
temperament, produces every-day kindness and 
good feeling ; whereas the combination of so ex- 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 





alted an order of pure, right and exquisite nerv- 
ous susceptibility gives the most tender sympa- 
thy, the most gushing, enlarged and ever-active 
philanthropy, and a desire to relieve distress in 
all its forms ; and also, combined with intellect, 
an energetic inquiry into the cavses of human 
misery, and a desire to do good ona grand scale, 
by obviating those causes which generated it. 


and gives a naturalness and truthfulness to the 
entire character, which impresses and pleases. 
To this was added large Language. That full, 
open eye expresses the phrenological sign of 
Language ; and this faculty gives expressiveness 
not merely to words, but also to actions, gestures, 
intonation, and every means by which mind holds 
communion with mind. With large Ideality, it 





Such organisms are instinctively led to esp 
ALL causes which promise good to the race, and 
to labor for them with all possible zeal. 

But the most conspicuous phrenological deve- 
lopment here indicated, is Ideality. See how 
broad his temples! This likeness was not drawn, 
was not engraved by a phrenologist, nor by his 
order ; but by an artist who aimed to give simply 
a likeness, irrespective of this science. Hence 
the extreme breadth of his head at Ideality is 
proof, as far as one fact can go, and that a strong 
one, of the truth of this scienee, That beauty, 
taste, refinement; that the rapturous, ethereal 
glow or reverie ; and that the general sentiment 
of both beauty and imagination which Phreno- 
logy ascribes to this faculty, were both the one, 
cardinal, paramount characteristic of al] he said, 
of all he did, of all he was, all who know him, 
all his works and life attest; and tliat all this 
ethereal ecstasy was turned by Benevolence into 
a benevolent channe’ is equally apparent. 

Imitation is also iarge, as is evinced by that 
rounded-out fulness seen between Benevolence 
and Ideality. This desertbes and copies nature, 


— 





ch the very word required to perfect the 
expression of an elevated sentiment ; with large 


Imitation and small Secretiveness—and this or | 


gan is small in his head—it renders the whole | c - 
| duated in 1798 with the highest honors of his class, 


| After teaching in a private family at Richmond, 


man perfectly transparent, so that every emotion 
gushes right out into speech and action, without 
any restraint to mar its power or beauty; and 
every feeling transfers itself completely to the 
countenance, and there beams forth in all that 
spontaneous fulness and power with which it 
arises. Neither is any thing kept back, nor 
turned a hair’s breadth aside from its natural 
flow. 

Observation is also large—evinced by the 
breadth between the eyebrows. This conferred 
that aceuracy of observation, and that distinct- 
ness, applicability to the matter in hand, and 
minuteness of detail, which pervaded all he wrote 
and said, 

Eventuality, also large, contributed to the same 
end, and coincided with his extensive erudition, 
and that amplification he gave to his ideas, 
These confer a matter-of-fact cast of mind. 

Order, also, stands right out eonspicuously in 
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this likeness, and showed itself in that perfect 
method which characterizes all his writings. Ev- 
ery sentence, every adjunctive clause, every word, 
is inserted in the right place. This element also 
contributed greatly to that general harmony of 
sentiment for which he was characterized. 

Form is especially large, and Size well devel- 
oped. So are all the conditions of scholarship ; 
and he was one of the best of scholars. His tem- 
perament also facilitates both the acquisition of 
knowledge and its communication. 

Observe, again, that rounded fulness in the 
upper portion of the forehead—at Causality and 
Comparison. His whole forehead is large, but 
his reflectives largest. This, with his tempera- 
ment, gives thought, logic, ideas, impressiveness, 
substance, reason, discernment, comprehension, 
and a logical and philosophical cast of mind. 
With the animal temperament it adapts material 
ways and means to ends, but, combined with this 
mental organism, it runs wholly to Ipgas, and 


| takes hold of the sense of people ; and this sways 


motives to action, and of course effectually con- 
trols human conduct. It also gives analysis, dis- 
crimination, criticism, discernment, sagacity, and 
that plausibility which carries conviction. 
Agreeableness and Human Nature are both 
large. This gave him that peculiar suavity which 


| made all who knew him love him. 


Last, but most, his intellectual organs were 


| BVENLY BALANCED. None too large, none defi- 
| cient. This corresponds with the fact that he 


took and gave a full and complete view of his 
subject, left out nothing which should have been 
said, nor brought special features in undue pre- 
dominance, but evinced an evenly-balanced mind. 

To what extent his phrenology coincides with 
his real life and character, let the following sum- 
mary biography attest: 

He was born at Newport, K. 1, in 1778. Asa 
boy, he was both handsome in person and lovely 
in spirit, and thereby endeared himself to all. 
As a scholar, he was patient and thorough, yet 
not especially brilliant. From boyhood he seemed 
imbued with religious reverence, and he loved 
the study of abstruse theological questions. 
Honor and generosity were his leading traits, 
and the oppressed always enjoyed his protection. 

At twelve he went to New London to prepare 
for college; entered “Harvard” in 1794, was a 
close student, lived a most exemplary life, and gra- 


Va., a couple of years, he returned to Cambridge 
to stady divinity, and in 1801 was elected “re- 
gent” in Harvard University, and soon after 
commenced preaching, and received a call to 
settle over the Federal Street Society in Boston, 
the pastoral office of which he filled thirty-nine 
years, till his death in Bennington, Vt., in Octo- 
ber, 1842, while journeying for his health. 

In stature he was small, and in health feeble, 
having all his life suffered from dyspepsia. 
When speakine, his voice was very low and faint 
at first, but rose as his mind waimed with his 
subject, until it became distinct and even thrill- 
ing, and his whole manner was most animated 
and eloquent. Few men impressed their hearers 
more than he; not by any rhetorical show, but 
by the interest he felt in hig subject, by his so- 
lemnity and stirring appeals to the innermost 
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cons ‘iousness of his listeners. Few men wrought 
upon, and cultivated the MORAL SENTIMENT—the 
conscience—equally with him. He was the per- 
sonification of justice, benevolence and truth. 
He yielded his whole being to their teachings, 
their guidance, and, more than most men, caught 
and disseminated their sprerr. He was love and 
reason combined, yet humble, and ever sought to 
serve, not to lead. 

He was an uncompromising champion of hu- 
man freedom in every form: freedom of limb, 
and hence labored with all his might against 
slavery ; freedom of thought, and hence discour- 
aged religious sectarianism, and encouraged the 
largest liberty of individual thought, never de- 
nouncing those who differed from him; liberty 
of speech, and hence spoke the whole truth right 
out; never bluntly, but plainly, yet in love, and 
accorded a like privilege to others. He gloried 
in complete independence for himself, for all, in 
a political, in every other respect. He protested 
against oppression and tyranny in all forms, and 
especially religious intolerance. He disdained 
all party ties, but took and gave the largest 
liberty. 

* When Unitarianism and Calvinism divided the 
New England churches, he espoused the former, 
and Dr. Beecher the latter ; yet was never severe 
on the Calvinists, but preached the gospel virtues 
mainly, with but few allusions to Unitarianism, 
as sucH, but rather sought to harmonize all, by 
tolerance to all. 

His moral life was spotless purity itself. Not 
a single blemish marred his blameless existence. 
For purity, chastity, and the practice of all the 
moral virtues, he was an example to all, and a 
practical rebuke to most. He left two strong 
impressions on the public mind: that he pos- 
sessed a harmonious and commanding intellect, 
and was among the very Best of men. Though 
dead, he still lives in the intellects, in the Lives 
of a good proportion of New England’s sons and 
daughters. He exerted a swaying ‘ufiuence, not 
merely throughout his own religious denomina- 
tion, but also on the serious and reflecting minds 
of his age. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A PORTRAIT, BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGIOCAL 
CHARACTER. 

For years, we, in common, doubtless, with 
many readers, have earnestly desired to ascer- 
tain the Phrenology of this eminent authoress. 
The head of one who has awakened such a strong 
interest in the American mind, and been enshrined 
so cordially in so many hearts, must be worthy 
of phrenological scrutiny. And so it proves to 


~ be, as the accompanying engraving fully attests. 


This indicates that, in physical form and organ- 
ism, she strongly resembles her FraTHeR, who 
must have been a very superior man. This, in a 
woman, is altogether favorable, provided she in- 
herits sufficient of the feminine from her mother. 
Such women combine strength of character and 
force of intellect with the feminine graces and 
emotions. Avoiding the Scylla of “a masculine 
woman” and the Charybdis of a female sentiment- 
ality, verging on passiveness, she unites enough 
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GRACE GREENWOOD. 





of power, both of intellect and character, to com- 
mand influence, make impressions, collect and 
direct public sentiment, with all the gushing be- 
nevolence, and affectional emotions, and lively 
sensibilities which constitute the true woman. 
Look at that face physiologically and physio- 


gnomically. Mark that nose, that chin. Her head 


was thrown so far back by the artist as to pre- 
sent them in undue predominance over the fore- 
head—which ‘another likeness before us corrects, 
and shows to be both high and broad, These in- 
dicate a remarkable development of the osseous, 
and this of the muscular system, which we always 
find to accompany strong-minded persons, because 
a first condition of cerebral efficiency. In per- 
son, as her other likeness shows, she is rather 
tall and spare—also caused by a predominance 
of the muscular system—and this must render 
her movements peculiarly agile and easy, yet 
also stately, and her walk and dance admirable. 
Her mouth, too, is peculiarly expressive of both 
emotion and decision, and the distinctness of all 
her features, muscles of the face and neck, and 
abundance of the hair included, indicate that her 
mental characteristics are as strongly marked. 
This is the face of no ordinary woman. 

Her head, too, is extraordinary. In height 
and length on the top, it is unequalled by one in 
thousands, even of her sex; and her three- 
quarter likeness shows it to be proportionally 
broad, and therefore her coronal region among 
the most amply developed we ever find. And in 
this—her vigorous and elevated moral tone—we 
opine, consists her real strength. Of the moral 
group, Benevolence is obviously the controlling 
sentiment. Her paramount desire, Phrenology 
says, is to IMPROVE HUMANITY. This would al- 
most of necessity prompt her to be a reformer. 
This will also render her kind to the poor, sym- 
pathetic, and give that practical goodness which 
must render her beloved. 

Yet all her other moral organs are likewise 
large. Both veneration and spirituality are am- 
ple, which indicates an active religious senti- 
ment. Her Phrenology indicates a peculiarly 
strong tendency to the study of NaruraL reli- 
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gion—or to looking into nature, aad “through 
nature up to Nature’s Gop.” Her Spirituality, 
combined with a temperament so fine, yet strong, 
creates that ethereal, ecstatic, exalted, and spirit- 
ual tone of sentiment which lies at the basis of 
both poetry and imagination. Ideality is also 
very large, and lends important aid, but Spirit- 
uality is doubtless the real sout of her writings. 

Another most important phrenological feature 
is her very large sociaL lobe. The mass of hair, 
and posture of the head, prevent its appearing 
to advantage in this likeness; but this omission 
is amply supplied by the NATURAL LANGUAGE of 
her head, which is that of predominant affection. 
That she is capacitated for the very highest order 
of love, exceeding that of most women, the gen- 
eral shape of her head, and this natural language, 
render obvious. The distance is also very great 
from the posterior portion of the lower jaw to 
Philoprogenitiveness ; and every index betokens 
very large Adhesiveness and Conjugality (Union 
for Life.) 

The posterior coronal region is also largely 
developed. This confers ambition, desire to excel, 
sensitiveness to criticism, desire to do creditably 
whatever is undertaken, along with love of dis- 
tinction. In all distinguished persons it is large. 
We invariably find Firmness large—often very 
large—in all persons having this tempera- 
ment, and therefore presume it is at least well 
developed in her ; yet that elevation of the chin, 
already noticed, diminishes the apparent size of 
both this organ and the reflectives. Large Com- 
bativeness also usually accompanies this tem- 
perament. Yet the general shape of her head 
indicates a much less development of the side or 
animal organs than of those along the middle 
line, or the literary, moral, and social. 

This profile view, with the head thrown thus 
backward, shows her intellectual lobe, and es- 
pecially her reflectives, to great disadvantage. 
Yet the three-quarter view before us represents 
the whole forehead as large, both as a whole and 
in each region. It is both high and long from 
the ears forward ; and evinces a general massive- 





ness quite above her sex. Yet the perceptives 
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predominate over the reflectives, and the lite- 
rary ovcr both, This gives descriptive power, 
and a general versatility of talent. The percep- 
tives ovcr the eyebrows are finely developed, 
among vhich, Order and Size are conspicuous, 
If she does not show taste and judgment in se- 
lecting articles of dress, furniture, &e., we greatly 
mistake. She also possesses the highest order of 
talents for studying Botany, and indeed a love 
of natural science generally. 

Language, too, is admirably developed. Not 
over-large, so as to render her verbose, but fully 
and handsomely developed—enongh to give 
command of the exact word required, and great 
compass and expressiveness of diction. Her 
Phrenology indicates conversational capabilities 
of the first order, not merely in the choice of ap- 
propriate words, but especially in furnishing the 
right material—the what to say. : 

We have written much about the temperaments 
of eminent writers; but if required to give an 
example of our beau ideal of a writing head and 
temperament, we should point to Grace GREEN- 
woop. They are admirable throughout. 

Causality is large, but not her forte, yet Com- 
parison is. This crowns her intellect. With her 
Language, it uses words in exact accordance with 
their true signification ; with her large Eventu- 
ality, chooses the right fact or incident to pre- 
sent her meaning, besides giving a point and 
meaning to all she says; with her Causality, 
renders her logical, clear-headed, and gives 
body to her idea, and analyzes, criticises, com- 
poses, and discriminates to perfection. 

Human Nature and Agreeableness are both 
large. These say just the right thing, at the 
right time, and in a taking way ; besides render- 
ing her naturally genteel: we do not mean the 
affected, artificial, often spurious gentility some- 
times seen in codfish aristocracy : but true, natu- 
ral propriety and perfection of manners and 
speech. 

Ideality is very large. This is evinced in that 
dark ridge, and light ridge below it, seen just 
above the temples—the dark showing fulness at 
this organ, and the light, recession below it. So 
large an organ of Ideality is very rare—not 
found in one in ten thousand—and gives a cor- 
responding amount of taste, imagination, beauty 
of expression and character, poesy, sentimental- 
ity and creative genius. Adapted to the beau- 
tiful, it throws a native “ grace” and charm, an 
exquisiteness and purity, and a lovely attractive- 
ness around all she touches, and invests it with a 
halo of perfection. She is poetic in spirit, and 
classically elegant in its expression. 

Another phrenological fact, of special signifi- 
cance, is the EVEN BALANCE of each region and 
organ, as compared with all the others. This sig- 
nifies a like harmony and consistency of charac- 
ter, correctness of views and freedom from faults. 
She could hardly do or say an unwise or indis- 
creet thing. This, in conjunction with her writ- 
ing talents, adds the crowning excellence to her 
fitness for an editress, which she has just become. 
Her “ Pilgrim,” we prophesy, from her head, will 
be full of true womanly sentiment, expressed in 
a most charming style, and calculated to human- 
ize as well as charm every reader. This even- 
ness is particularly observable on the top of her 
head, and, with the large size of her moral lobe, 
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must render her moral tone not merely of the 
most elevated order, but also pe without 
one fault to mar its beauty. 

Her handwriting betokens plainness and ra- 
pidity, and signifies that she can accomplish an 
extraordinary amount of labor, and that well. 

We pronounce this, in the aggregate, one of 
the very finest organisms, phrenological and 
physiological, we ever find in any one, and pre- 
dict therefrom, that, unless retarded by unto- 
ward circumstances, she is destined to rise much 
higher, and accomplish much more of good, in 
the future than in the past. 

This is the simple, unadorned Phrenology of 
Grace Greenwood. Let us now compare it with 
the following biography, which is from c.other 
pen: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


The gifted writer who has won such a wide 
and beautiful reputation around the domestic 
hearth-stones of this country, under the name of 
Grace GREENWOOD, was born in Pompey, a quiet, 
agricultural town in Onondaga county, N. Y. 
Her family name was Sara G. Clarke, which, by 
her marriage with Mr. Leander K. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, in October last, is again changed ; 
but the appellation by which she will be best 
known in the history of American literature, is 
that under which she made her earliest appear- 
ance in the field of authorship, and attracted a 
multitude of appreciative and admiring readers. 

The first years of her childhood were spent 
with her parents, and a large family of brothers 
and sisters, in a pleasant rural home in her na- 
tive place. Here she acquired that face-to-face 
familiarity with nature, that wild passion for out- 
door sports and exercises which made her a sort 
of Die Vernon at an early age, and which, if we 
may judge from her writings, the experience of 
maturer life has never quite taken out of her 
heart. No one but a genuine country-girl, with 
eye and soul alive to all the enchantments of 
woods, and waters, and verdant fields, could have 
given the living description of Beauty which we 
find in one of her published letters. “Beauty,” 
says the jocund Grace, “is no fragile, rouged, 
and powdered ball-room belle ; but a wild, bloom- 
ing, vigorous nymph of the mountains, a bound- 
ing, sparkling Undine, amid green dells and 
dashing water-falls. Her eye flashes not back 
the garing brilliancy of the gay saloon, but 
warm sunshine and clear starlight; and her 
voice is not tuned to the harp and guitar, but 
sings with the wild-bird and laughs with the 
rivulet. Hebe herself was no luxurious habitant 
of a marble palace, with silken couches and vel- 
vet carpets, but reclined beneath the shades and 
danced amid the dews and moving splendors of 
the sacred mountain of the Gods. The Muses 
and Graces were all young ladies of rural pro- 
pensities and most unrefined habits.” 

A little incident of her childhood is related in 
one of her juvenile works, which shows the pre- 
cocious development of that spirit of enterprise 
and romance which seems to be ingrained in her 
natural temperament. Ona certain ovcasion, it 
appears that the young madcap had called forth 
the displeasure of her affectionate gnother, by 
indulging in a wild equestrian performance which 
had nearly ended in broken bones. “It hap- 
pened,” says Grace, “that I had on that day a 








nice new dress, which I had sadly soiled by my 

fall from the pony ; so that when I reached home, 

my mother was greatly displeased. I suppose I 

made a very odd appearance. I was swinging my 

bonnet in my hand, for I had a natural dislike to 

any sort of covering for the head. My thick, 

dark hair had become unbraided and was blowing 

over my eyes. I was never very fair in complex- 

fon, and my face, neck, and arms had become 

completely browned by that summer’s exposure. 

My mother took me by the shoulder, set me 

down in’a chair, not very gently, and looked at 
me with a real frown on her sweet face. She 

told me in plain terms that I was an idle, care- 
less child! I put my finger in one corner of my 
mouth, and swung my foot back and forth. She 
said I was a greatromp! I pouted my lip, and 
drew down my black eye-brows. She said I was 
more like a wild young squaw than a white girl! 
Now this was too much; it was what I called 
‘twitting upon facts;’ and ’twas not the first 
time that the delicate question of my complexion 
had been touched upon without due regard for 
my feelings. I was not to blame for being dark,— 
I did not make myself,—I had seen fairer women 
than my mother. I felt that what she said was 
neither more nor less than an insult; and when 
she went out to see about supper, and left me 
alone, I brooded over her words, growing more 
and more out of humor, till my naughty heart 
became so hot and big with anger, that it almost 
choked me. At last, I bit my lip and looked 
very stern, for I had made up my mind to some- 
thing great. Before I let you know what this 
was, I must tell you that the Onondaga tribe of 
Indians had their village not many miles from 
us. Every few months, parties of them came 
about with baskets and mats to sell. A company 
of five or six had been to our house that very 
morning, and I knew that they had their encamp- 
ment in our woods, about half a mile distant. 
These I knew very well, and had quite a liking 
for them, never thinking of being afraid of them, 
as they always seemed kind and peaceable. 


“To them I resolved to go in my trouble. They 
would teach me to weave baskets, to fish, and to 
shoot with the bow and arrow. They would not 
make me study, nor wear bonnets, and they 
would never find fault with my dark complexion. 
I remember to this day how softly and slyly I 
slid out of the house that evening. I never stop- 
ped once, nor looked round, but ran swiftly till 
I reached the woods. I did not know which way 
to go to find the encampment, but wandered 
about in the gathering darkness, till I saw a 
light glimmering through the trees at some dis- 
tance. I made my way through the bushes and 
brambles, and after a while came upon my cop- 
per-colored friends. In a very pretty place, 
down in a hollow, they had built them some wig- 
wams with maple saplings, covered with hem- 
lock boughs. There were in the group two 
Indians, two squaws, and a boy about fourteen 
years old. But I must not forget the baby, or 
rather pappoose, who was lying in a sort of 
cradle, made of a large, hollow piece of bark, 
which was hung from the branch of a tree by 
pieces of the wild grape-vine. The young squaw, 
its mother, was swinging it back and forth, now 
far into the dark shadows of the pine and hem- 
lock, now out into the warm @re-light, and chant- 
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ing to the child some Indian lullaby. The men 

sat on a log, smoking gravely and silently; 
| While the boy lay on the ground, playing lazily 
| with a great yellow hound, which looked mean 
| and starved, like all Indian dogs. The old squaw 
_ was cooking the supper in a large iron pot, over 
| a fire built among a pile of stones. 

“For some time, I did not dare to go forward, 
| but at last I went up to the old squaw, and look- 
ing up into her good-humored face, said, ‘I am 
come to live with you, and learn to make bas- 
kets, for I don’t like my home.’ She did not 
say any thing to me, but made some exclamation 
in her own language, and the others came crowd- 
ing round. The boy laughed, shook me by the 
hand, and said I was a brave girl; but the old 
Indian grinned horribly and laid his hand on my 
forehead, saying, ‘ What a pretty head to scalp!’ 
I screamed and hid my face in the young squaw’s 
blue cloth skirt. She spoke soothingly, and told 
me not to be afraid, for no body would hurt me. 
She then took me to her wigwam, where I sat 
down and tried to make myself at home. But 
somehow I didn’t feel quite comfortable. After 
a while, the old squaw took off the pvé, and called 
us to supper. This was succotash, that is, a dish 
of corn and beans, cooked with salt pork. We 
all sat down on the ground near the fire, and ate 
out of great wooden bowls, with wooden spoons, 
which I must say tasted rather too strong of the 
pine. But I did not say so then,—by no means,— 
but ate a great deal more than I wanted, and 
pretended to relish it, for fear they would think 
me ill-bred. I would not have had them know 
but what I thought their supper served in the 
very best style, and by perfectly polite and gen- 
teel people. I was a little shocked, however, by 
one incident during the meal. While the young 
squaw was helping her husband for the third or 





| the hot succotash on his hand. He growled out 
| like a dog, and struck her across the face with 
| his spoon. I thought that she showed a most 
Christian spirit, for she hung her head and did 
not say any thing.- I had heard of white wives 
behaving worse. 


“ When supper was over, the boy came and laid 
down at my feet, and talked with me about liv- 
ing in the woods. He said he pitied the poor 
white people for being shut up in houses all their 
days. For his part, he should die of such a dull 
| life, he knew he should. He promised to teach 
| me how to shoot with the bow and arrows, to 
| snare partridges and rabbits, and many other 
things. He said he was afraid I was almost 
spoiled by living in the house and going to 
school, but he hoped that, if they took me away 
and gave me a new name, and dressed me pro- 
perly, they might make something of me yet. 
Then I asked him what he was called, hoping 
that he had some grand Indian name, like Uncas, 
or Miantonimo, or Tushmalahah ; but he said it 
was Peter. He was a pleasant fellow, and while 
he was talking with me I did not care about my 
home, but felt very brave and squaw-like, and 
began to think about the fine belt of wampum, 
and the head-dress of gay feathers, and the red 
leggings, and the yellow moccasons I was going 
to buy for myself, with the baskets I was going 
to learn to weave. But when he left me, and I 
went back to the wigwam and sat down on the 








fourth time, she accidentally dropped a little of ’ 


hemlock boughs by myself, somehow I couldn’t 
keep home out of my mind, I thought first of 
my mother, how she would miss the little brown 
face at the supper-table, and on the pillow, by 
the fair face of my blue-eyed sister. I thought 
of my young brother, Albert, crying himself to 
sleep, because I was lost. I thought of my father 
and brothers searching through the orchard and 
barn, and going with lights to look in the mill- 
stream. Again, I thought of my mother, how, 
when she feared I was drowned, she would cry 
bitterly, and be very sorry for what she had said 
about my dark complexion. Then I thought of 
myself, how I must sleep on the hard ground, 
with nothing but hemlock boughs for covering, 
and no body to tuck me up. What if it should 
storm before morning, and the high tree above 
me should be struck by lightning! What if the 
old Indian should not be a tame savage after all, 
but should take a fancy to set up the war-whoop, 
and come and scalp me in the middle of the 
night! Y 

“The bell in the village church rang for nine. 
This was the hour for evening devotions at home. 
I looked round to see if my new friends were 
preparing for worship. But the old Indian was 
already fast asleep, and as for the younger one, 
I feared that a man who indulged himself in 
beating his wife with a wooden spoon would 
hardly be likely to lead in family prayers. Upon 
the whole, I concluded I was among rather a 
heathenish set. Then I thought again of home, 
and doubted whether they would have any family 
worship that night, with one lamb of the flock 
gone astray. I thought of all their grief and 
fears, till I felt that my heart would burst with 
sorrow and repentance, for I dared not cry aloud, 

* Suddenly, I heard a familiar sound at a little 
distance,—it was Carlo’s bark! Nearer and 
nearer it came; then I heard steps coming fast 
through the crackling brushwood ; then little 
Carlo sprang out of the dark into the fire-light, 
and leaped upon me, licking my hands with joy. 
He was followed by one of my elder brothers, 
and by my mother! ToherI ran. I dared not 
look in her eyes, but hid my face in her bosom, 
sobbing out, ‘O mother, forgive me! forgive me!’ 
She pressed me to her heart, and bent down and 
kissed me very tenderly, and when she did so, I 
felt the tears on her dear cheek. 


“T need hardly say that I never again under- 
took to make an Onondaga squaw of myself, 
though my mother always held that I was dark 
enough to be one, and I suppose the world would 
still bear her out in her opinion.” 

While she was still a school-girl, her parents 
removed to the city of Rochester, where she en- 
joyed the excellent educational advantages of 
that place, and gained her first experience of the 
social life to which she has remained enthusias- 
tically attached. Writing several years after, 
Grace pays a feeling tribute to the temporary 

_ residence of her early years. ‘“ Rochester,” she 
says, “was for some years my well-beloved 
home ; here it was that I spentsmy few echool- 
days ; received my trifle of book-knowledge ; for 
much learning has never yet made me ‘mad’ or 
‘blue.’ It was here that woman’s life first opened 
upon me; not as a ro.aance, not as a fairy dream, 
not as a golden heritage of beauty and of plea- 





sure ; but as a sphere of labor, and care, and en- 


durance; an existence of many efforts and few 
successes, of eager and great aspirations, and 
slow and partial realizations. Life has thus far 
been to me severely earnest, profoundly real, 
and my days of romantic pleasures and ideal 
visions are yet to come.”’ 

In 1843, she removed, with her parents, to 
New-Brighton, Pa., where she has since resided 
until her recent marriage, although spending a 
very considerable portion of her time in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities. 
Soon after her removal to New-Brighton, she 
commenced her career as an authoress. Her first 
productions, under the signature of “Grace 
Greenwood,” were contributed to the New York 
Mirror, then under the editorial care of George 
P. Morris and N. P. Willis. The brilliant literary 
fame of both those gentlemen did not make them 
indifferent to the promise of rising genius. They 
at once discerned the sterling merit of their 
contributor, reached forth to her the hand of 
friendly welcome, spoke those words of kindly 
encouragement which are so grateful and pre- 
cious to the heart of the timid aspirant, and chal- 
lenged for her writings the public favor, which 
they have since” enjoyed in no stinted measure. 
In the recollections of those eminent men, we are 
sure there can be few brighter passages than the 
effective sympathy which on this, as well as on 
numerous other occasions, they have accorded to 
the first modest efforts of youthful genius. 

Among the poetical pieces which attracted 
the greatest share of admiration, may be reckoned 
the “Ariadne,” the “Horseback Ride,” and 
“Pygmalion.” These were succeeded by various 
compositions in prose, which at once attracted 
notice, piqued curiosity, and made the name of 
“Grace Greenwood” a prime favorite among 
the numerous popular contributors to the widely- 
circulated magazines of the day. In connection 
with other literary labors, she was the editor of 
“The Lady’s Book” for a year. Her first vol- 
ume, entitled “‘ Greenwood Leaves,” was brought 
out in 1850, by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Bos- 
ton. It consists of a collection of tales, sketches, 
and letters, showing the genial powers and exu- 
berant vivacity of the writer to singular advan- 
tage. In 1851, she published a volume of “ Po- 
ems,’ and an admirable juvenile story-book, 
called “ History of My Pets.”” A second series 
of “Greenwood Leaves’’ was issued the follow- 
ing year, and also another juvenile work, called 
“ Recollections of my Childhood.’ Each of these 
excellent works for the perusal of young people 
(though not without a charm to readers of every 
age) has been received with cordial delight as 
well in England as in our own country. 

In the spring of 1852, Grace was enabled to 
carry into effect a long-cherished desire to visit 
Europe. She passed about fifteen months in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and 
the Tyrol, gratifying her native love of art by 
the sight of its choicest specimens in the galleries 
of the Old World, gaining fresh materials for po- 
etry in the scenery and suggestions of a foreign 
land, forming an acquaintance with several of 
the most attractive celebrities in literature, and 
enlivening the social circles in England in which 
she was warmly received by the resistless attrac- 
tions of her wit, piquancy, originality, and Young 
American freedom from the smooth petrifactions 
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of European society. She returned from her 
transatlantic tour in August last, and has since 
prepared a record of her travels, entitled “Haps 
and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe,” which will 
soon be issued in Boston, by Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. This volume, it may be predicted, will 
possess as great an interest for the public in gen- 
eral, as any of her previous works. With her 
acuteness of observation and never-failing flow of 
spirits, she is singularly adapted to give a living, 
daguerreotype sketch of her impressions, and has 
doubtless imbodied in this production a series of 
salient comments on life and society, as it passed 
under her quick and penetrating eye abroad. 

In October, 1853, she commenced the publica- 
tign of “ The Little Pilgrim,” a monthly juvenile 
issued in Philadelphia by Mr. Lippincott, which 
bids fair to prove as great a favorite with young 
readers as the collection of stories heretofore 
prepared for their entertainment. 


In the writings of Grace Greenwood we dis- 
cover the perpetual influence of her personal 
character. There are scarcely any authors whose 
productions are so much the expression of their 
own individuality. Free from ¢the trammels of 
artificial literary taste, acknowledging no alle- 
giance to the absurd restrictions of the schools, 
loyal to the spontaneous inspirations of nature, 
she dips her pen in her true woman’s heart, and 
bodies forth those fresh, beautiful, and vigorous 
creations, which are never the fruit of conven- 
tional training, or of timid, crouching imitation. 
Her prose writings are pervaded by the genuine 
spirit of poetry. Her poetry is the inevitable 
utterance of a highly imaginative nature. The 
latter is usually more carefully elaborated, but 
both are free, impulsive, often careering wildly in 
impetuous flights, but always stamped with the 
impress of purity and a generous purpose. In her 
freeest strains, she sings as the wild bird sings. 
The bobolink in a clover field is not more merry 
than she is in her mood of frolic gayety. At 
other times, her song gushes forth in plaintive 
melodies, like the sweet, sad warblings of the 
nightingale. But this-is never her habitual 
state. Her temperament is too genial, too viva- 
cious, too full of love for all created things, to 
find content even in the daintiest sweetness of 
rapt melancholy. Her healthy spirit always re- 
bounds under the excitement of precious human 
sympathies, and of trust in the “dear God,” of 
whom mortal tongue can say little but that he is 
Love. 


Her familiarity with external nature is revealed 
every where in her writings. She rejoices in all 
natural objects. Every flower that blooms, every 
animal that sports in the open air, every fresh 
plant of spring, every sweet breeze of heaven, 
touches the cords of sympathy within her soul, 
and inspires the fluent melody of her verse. But 
her chiefest strength is in the warm glow of her 
affections. Herein she exhibits the true glory and 
joy of a sincere woman. Her thoughts ever cling 
to the old domestic fireside as the heaven of her 
young imagination. The paternal hearthstone is 
the weird Jacob’s ladder of her memory, peopled 


with angels, and opening the passage to brighter | 


worlds. She loves her parents, her brothers and 
sisters, with a love that can find no expression for 
its exuberant tenderness but in the impassioned 


language of poetry. 











Her kindly spirit is beautifully blended with 
the sentiment of reverence in spite of oceasional 
audacious sallies on the detection of falseness 
and pompous pretense. With the lively instinct 
of genius, she worships its presence in others. 
Free from literary rivalry, she is ever ready to 
do justice to genuine claims, and has found her 
chosen friends among those whom a less gene- 
rous nature would have shunned as competitors 
in the race for fame. 

It is not to be denied that she sometimes gives 
offense to excellent people, who mistake her 
frankness of manner for a want of feminine re- 
serve, and her sarcastic pleasantries on social 
and public humbugs for a superfluous wicked- 
ness of temper that delights in the wholesale 
slaughter of the innocents. But all this is due to 
the want of the early training which inculcates 
hypocrisy as a virtue, and fritters away all robust, 
natural feeling in the mincing phrases of polished 
apathy. Grace Greenwood hag been faithful to 
the dreams of her childhood, and in this fidelity 
lies the secret of her success. 

In the maturity of noble womanhood, her ge- 
nius is doubtless destined to still higher triumphs 
than she has yet achieved. Inspired with the 
lofty democratic sentiment of the age, looking 
upon the course of Humanity with the natural 
piety of feeling which finds good every where and 
always hopes for the best, she will yet aid the 
approach of the era which has rarely been better 
described than in her own glowing words: 
“ While it is ours to labor and to wait, it is a joy 
to know that, amid her degradation, her sorrow, 
and her crime, Earth still cherishes deep in her 
bruised heart a sweet hope, holy and indestruct- 

ible, that ‘the day of her redemption draweth 
nigh.’ The day foretold by the fire-touched lips 
of prophets; the day whose coming was hailed 
by the martyrs in hosannas that rang through 
their prison-walls and went up amid the flames. 
The day of the fulfilment of the angels’ song; 
the day of the equality taught by Jesus in the 
temple, on the mount, and by the way-side; the 
day of the peace, the rest,and the freedom of 
God.” 





THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Lire and thought have gone away 


All within is dark as night; 

In the window is no light; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutter close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark deserted house, 


Come away; no more of mirth 
Is here, or merry-making sound ; 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have staid with us! 





Physiology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No IIL 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 





SENSE OF HEARING. 
Iv point of utility and importance to our safety 
and happiness, this sense is not much inferior to 
that of sight. One could hardly decide which he 
would prefer to retain, if he-were obliged to give 
up one or the other. “Life,” says Le Cat, 
“ deprived of sensations so useful as hearing, is a 
kind of premature death. A deaf man is neces- 
sarily a dumb man, and who can compute his loss ? 
His never-sleeping guard is dead, who warned 
him of a thousand dangers; and now the tread 
of the midnight thief, the crash of the falling 
tree, the screaming of the drowning child, or the 
mutterings of the coming storm, fall upor his ear 
as vainly as the tear of sorrow upon the brow of 
death. Who can compute his loss? The rejoicing 
melody of spring, the sweet echoes of the valley, 
the voice of friendship, and the songs of the Sab- 
bath, are like condensed into barren nothingness, 
and in the very excess of stillness, he even parts 
with the sense of silence.’’ 


? 


THE ANATOMY OF THE EAR. 
There is no organ of the body, the anatomy of 
which is more difficult to describe than that of the 
ear. We will not, there- \ 
fore, attempt a minute / j 
description of its parts, , 
but will make a few fj 
general’ remarks upon { 
the apparatus at large. 
The first thing that 
presents itself to our 
view is the external ear. 
This part of the au- 
ditory apparatus is 
chiefly composed of 
elastic cartilage, cov- 
ered with a thin, deli- 
cate integument. Its 
general formiscupped — Fig. 1. 
but it is divided into a number of ridges and de- 
pressions, which are admirably arranged to catch, 
and retain, and convey inward whatever may fall 
upon it. These various folds and eminences have 
been distinguished by particular names. Thus, 
the outer and prominent edge that is most re- 
markable on the upper part of the ear, and turns 
inward opposite the cheek-bone, is called heliz, 
from its spiral direction. The prominent ris- 
ing that lies just within this is called unti-heliz, 
as being opposed to the helix. The small pro- 
tuberance in which the helix appears to terminate 
below at the inner edge, and which projects a little 
outward, is called targus, from its often being 
covered with hair, and thus bearing a resem- 
blance to a goat’s beard; and another eminence 
nearly opposite to this, and projecting outward 
over the hollow of the ear. is called anti-targus. 
The superficial depression which we observe 
within and before the outer fold, is called seaph, 
from its fancied resemblance to a skiff; and the 
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large cavity formed by the whole cartilage, and 
opening internally, is called concha, from its be- 
ing concave, like a shell. The most dependent 
part of the ear is called the Jobe. This is a small 
mass of fat, and is that part which is pierced for 
earrings. It serves to prevent tic sound passing 
down in the direction of the jaw, besides form- 
ing an ornamental appendage. Although the ex- 
ternal ear is an important member, yet it is not 
absolutely necessary to the function of hearing ; 
for in man, and some animals, it may be removed 
without the hearing being impaired for more than 
a few days. 


Fig. 2. 

A, Helix. B,C, D, Anti-helix. E, Scaphan. F, Targus, G, Anti-targus. 
H, Concha. 

Immediately at the bottom of the concha is the 
commencement of the tubes of the external ear, 
(meatus auditorius externus.) The beginning of 
this tube is, like the external ear, composed of 


cartilage, but as it extends inward it is composed 


of bone and a fibro-cartilage, which are blended 
with the external cartilage. The tube is also 
covered with a thin skin, which is expanded over 
the external surface of the tympanum, or, in com- 
mon language, the drum of the ear. Beneath 
this skin is a great number of glands, which 
secrete the wax that lines the tube of the ear. 
As the tube of the ear is always open and desti- 
tute of any such protection as the eye has in its 
lids, it is of course continually exposed to the 
entrance of insects and other injurious bodies. 
Were it furnished with any means which could 
completely shut it off from the external air, an 
impediment to the entrance of sound would also 
be the result, a circumstance which would deprive 
us of our principal means of protection during 
sleep. Still it is necessary that the ear should 
be guarded against the entrance of injurious sub- 
stances, and that without any hindrance to this 
important sense. We find, accordingly, a provi- 
sion for this end. The lining of the tube is stud- 
ded with fine hairs, projecting towards the centre, 
which are mostly long enough to interlace with 
those of the opposite side, and thus form a barrier 
to the entrance of any thing but sound, or bodies 
which are sufficiently hard and heavy to force 
their way in. 

The tube of the ear does not run in a straight 
direction. It first rises upwards and forwards, 
and then takes a slight turn and passes down- 
wards. At the termination of this tube we find 
the tympanum, a strong transparent membrane, 





stretched across the passage, and forming, when 
entire, a complete partition between the external 
passage and the internal cavities. This 
membrane is inserted within a small 
groove, and has a slight depression, ren- 
dering it a little concave towards the ex- 
ternal , and convex towards the 
internal cavity. It is susceptible of being 
stretched or relaxed, by the action of par- 
ticular muscles, 

Having passed the membrane of the 
tympanum, we enter an irregular cavity, 
called the cavity of the tympanum, of a 
very irregular form, and furnished with 
several openings, the principal one com- 
municating with the fauces, or opening 
at the back of the mouth, and another 
with the cavity of the internal ear, situ- 
ated beyond the tympanum. The orifice 
leading to the fauces is the commence- 
ment of a long conical tube, which ex- 
pands as it approaches the fauces, and in 
some measure resemblesa trumpet. This 
is called the Eustachian tube, from the name of 
its discoverer. This tube conveys the air within 
the cavity of the tympanum, and may be said to 
perform the same office as the hole in the common 
drum. As the tympanum can only communicate 


The temporal bone, showing the tympanum and bones of the ear in 
their natural position. 


the vibrations of the air to the inner apparatus 
by vibrating itself, the cavity behind it must also 
communicate with the external air. The oblitera- 
tion of this tube is generally attended with a 
loss of hearing. 

Within the cavity of the tympanum there are 
also four bones, which are the smallest and most 
delicate bones in the body. The first is called 
the malleue, because it resembles a rudely-form- 
ed hammer ; the second is named incus, from its 
being formed like an anvil; the third is called 
the obicular, from its being the smallest bone in 
the body, not being larger than the head of a 
pin ; the remaining one is called stapes, because 
it resembles a stirrup. All these bones are ex- 
tremely hard, and are articulated to each other 
by means of capsular ligaments. These little 
bones form a chain extending across the cavity 
of the tympanum, one end of which is attached 
to the inside surface of the drum, being applied 
to its centre, where it projects inward ; and the 
other end communicating with an exceedingly 





intricate apparatus within the temporal bone, 
where ‘te nerve of atone distributed. - 


Fig. 

More internally is situated the principal cavity 

of the ear, consisting of several winding pas- 

sages, filled with a watery fluid, and lined with a 

pulpy membrane. The whole cavity, including 

these winding passages, is not unaptly termed 

the labyrinth of the ear, which is divided 

into three parts, called the vestibule, the 

semicircular canal, and the cochler. We 

will not attempt a description of these 

parts, for words will not convey any thing 

like a correct idea of the shape of these 

intricate passages, nor are drawings much 

more intelligible, particularly to those 

who have never seen these parts demon- 
strated. 

In terminating these general remarks 
upon the structure of the ear, it will be 
proper to say, that the internal and mid- 
dle ear are traversed by several nervous 
filaments, which probably have some in- 
fluence on the function of hearing. These 
varféus filaments cross each other, and 
are spread out upon the tympanum of 

other parts of the ear, and preserve a uniformity 
of action among its different parts. 





Benerit OF A PHRENOLOGICAL EXxaMINaTION.— 
The following is only one out of thousands of 
similar cases which might be adduced, Comments 
are unnecessary : 

Mr. L. N. Fowrer,—While in New York, I 
called at your office, and received a phrenological 
examination, took a chart, and some advice that 
would lead me to cultivate some organs which 
are deficient. I can truly say I never enjoyed 
life better or as well as I have since I returned 
home. I have determined to.live a different life. 
Iwill be happy. Iwill not be so anxious about 
my friends or myself, I said. I have kept my 
word, so far. It has made me happy. My friends 
said I had returned with much resolution, but 
they thought it would be not ing lasting, some 
of them having no faith in Parenology. I know 
Iam improving, and if I am confident of it myself, 
others may believe it. I teel determined to fol- 
low the path I have entered. To make myself 
useful is my sincere de“‘re. E. ©. 
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Pspyehology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MATTERS. 





A CURIOUS PREVISION. 

Dr. Anercromais, Sir Walter Scott, and others 
who have written upon the laws and phenomena 
of the human mind, have endeavored to account 
for the occasional apparent fulfilment of dreams, 
by supposing them to be the mental forms of 
previously recognized probabilities, or the chance 
realizations of now and then one among the 
thousands of nocturnal fancies which never have 
any counterparts in external life. To those who 
may be inclined to adopt the theory of these 
writers, the following occurrence is submitted ; 
and if they can explain it on the basis of this 
theory, they will accomplish an intellectual feat 
which will deserve credit. I relate the account 
with the more confidence in its truth, because I 
was passively concerned in the experiences which 
it describes, and know the dreamer to be a person 
on whose word every reliance may be placed. 

I was called upon to deliver a lecture, on a 
certain Sunday evening, before a religious society 
in New York city. On the Friday evening previ- 
ous, Mrs. H., a lady belonging to the society, and 
who then had never seen me, dreamed vividly of 
going into the church, and seeing a STRANGER in 
the pulpit, with onz or HIS HANDS BOUND uP. She 
particularly noted his general appearance, his 
manner of conducting the services, &c., and on 
the following morning related her dream to her 


husband. The next Sunday evening she pro- 
ceeded to the church, passed up the aisle, and was 
greatly surprised on seeing the identical stranger 
in the pulpit whom she had before described to 
her husband as appearing in her nocturnal 


vision. Not only his personal appearance, but 
his manner of address, tone of voice, and even a 
BANDAGE ON HIS HAND, corresponded minutely to 
the person she had seen in her m. (I was 
compelled to wear a bandage from having acci- 
dentally burned my hand 4 few days previously.) 
The discourse itself, throughout, appeared to her 
as a recapitulation of that which she had heard 
in her dream. A few sentences at the close, in 
which I spoke of the relations of science and 
theology, and of the blessings to the race which 
might be expected when the two were blended in 
harmonious unity, she particularly recognized. 
What adds to the mystery of this affair is, that 
the discourse was not written beyond a few short 
notes, and these were not sketched out before the 
day on the evening of which it was delivered ; 
and the closing part of it especially was unpre- 
meditated, except in vague generals, though it 
was this part that the lady remembered most dis- 
tinctly. No human being save myself could 
have known, by any exterior process, what that 
discourse was to be, before it was delivered—and 
even I knew it but indistinctly. A very vague 
conception of the general theme had, it is true, 
been running through my mind for some days 
previous, but I am certain that I did not mention 
any of the particulars to any one—at least to any 
one who could have communicated them to the 
lady, either directly or indirectly, Her prevision 
of the facts, therefore, must have been obtained 
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without any external clew which could possibly 
have led her to expect, or even imagine them ; 
and to say there was a merely accidental coinci- 
dence between the dream and so many various 
and remarkable particulars, would be to impose 
a tax upon credulity, far greater than would be 
involved in the supposition that the yision and 
the facts had a direct interior or spiritual con- 
nection. 

Here, then, is a phenomenon which should not 
be lightly passed over by those who are in quest 
of a true philosophy of the human soul. Unless 
we adopt the theory suggested in previous arti- 
cles, that the spiritual archetypes, or divine intel- 
lectual patterns, of all events, exist before their 
material realization, and unless we suppose that 
the soul of the lady, in this instance, came into 
rapport with the archetypes or patterns of the 
series of events foreseen, we are utterly at loss to 
conceive how the foreshadowings of these events 
could have been conveyed to her mind with such 
minute particularity as to forbid the idea of 
CHANCE, 


MAGNETIC DISEASE.—CURIOUS FACT. 


We have witnessed many instances, and been 
credibly informed of many others, in which the 
sensations of the magnetizer, and even his dis- 
eases—nausea, headache, and other physical de- 
rangements, for instance—were communicated 
sympathetically to the person uuder his magnetic 
control. We have even known these feelings 
and physical conditions to be sympathetically 
communicated at a distance, especially if from 
long association a constant rapport had been 
established between the magnetizer and. the 
magnetizee. The following case, however, is the 
most remarkable one of this kind of which we 
have ever heard. It was recently related to a 
friend of ours, by Mr. H. Camp, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and by that friend related, in the presence 
of Mr. Camp, and with his permission and sanc- 
tion, at a public meeting in this city : 

A lady who is a personal acquaintance and 
friend of Mr. Camp, residing at Massillon, Ohio, 
had been frequently thrown into the magnetic 
trance by a gentleman, and at length came, to 
some extent, into a permanent sympo’ay with 
his physical condition. Whilst the < magnetic 
relations subsisted, the gentleman removed, some 
months since, to New Orleans; and during the 
recent pestilence in that city, he took the yellow 
fever and died. Simultaneously with his sick- 
ness, as it was afterwards ascertained, the lady, 
without knowing of his disease, was affected so 
that her limbs became discolored, and yellow 
spots appeared on different parts of her body, to 
which she called the attention of a female friend. 
Subsequently this lady visited and consulted a 
clairvoyant, and by her was informed of the 
gentleman’s death by yellow fever, and that the 
singular appearances on her body were produced 
by magnetic sympathy with him during his sick- 
ness. 

To the reflective mind this case may convey 
some important suggestions respecting the theory 
of infections diseases. All persons living in close 
proximity to each other are, in fact, more or less 
in magnetic sympathy with each other ; and when 
yellow fever, small-pox, scarlatina, and other 
maladies get fairly introduced into a neighbor- 





hood, it is probable that their epidemic extension 
is owing, in many instances, to this same mag- 
netic sympathy, or to a vitiation of the common 
nerveaura, or magnetic sphere of the whole com- 
munity. This explains the known efficacy of a 
mental resistance to cholera and other diseases, 
and the increased liability of being attacked by 
them, accompanying that magnetically negative 
state produced by fear. 

If this view is correct, then any efficient method 
of removing from one’s system foreign and un- 
healthy magnetism becomes of great importance ; 
and aside from the vigorous exercise of the will, 
accompanied with outward gestures, as if ejecting 
something from the surface of the body, we know 
of no more effectual means to do this than 
thorough bathing or ablution in cold water. The 
water may, perhaps, to advantage, be slightly 
acidulated with vinegar, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Water is a powerful solvent 
and conductor of human magnetism, as well as of 
many other things; and if, after being exposed to 
the diseased atmosphere of persons and neighbor- 
hoods, one would make a free use of it, both inter- 
nally and externally, he would generally find it 
a perfect safeguard against contagion, and a 
powerful promoter of the health, both of body 
and soul. 


SYMPATHETIC TRANSFERENCE OF PERSONALITY. 


The following account was received, verbally, 
from Dr. J. P. Greves, of Milwaukie, Wis., a man 
of indisputable veracity, who is personally know- 
ing to the facts: 

A young girl, of an exceedingly susceptible 
magnetic constitution, and who would often per- 
sonate and express the thoughts of those with 
whom she came in magnetic communication, once 
commenced singing in a most beautiful manner, 
and in a language not only unknown to those 
around her, but unknown also to herself, while in 
her normal state. This singing she repeated at 
different times, and in the presence of different 
persons ; and in answer to those who demanded 
an explanation, she invariably asserted that she 
was en rapport with Jenny Lind. Finally, two 
Swedes, for a test, were invited to one of her 
séances, when, after entering the transic state, 
her singing in the strange language was recom- 
menced. As her song proceeded, the Swedes 
burst into tears, and when it was finished, they 
declared that it was one of their Swedish national 
airs! As it was positively known that the girl 
was ignorant of the Swedish language, her alleged 
magnetic communication with Jenny Lind must, 
we conceive, be taken as the most probable expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. Jenny wasat that time 
making the tour of the United States, and her 
movements and achievements in the musical art 
were among the most exciting topics of conver- 
sation and newspaper paragraphs; and it is not 
improbable that the soul of this magnetic subject, 
from hearing so much of the Swedish songstress, 
and from spontaneous attraction for her, wander- 
ed forth in quest of her, and formed the sympa- 
thetic connection which she alleged to exist. I 
have known of many instances in which connec- 
tions have been formed in a similar way, solely 
by the efforts of the magnetized subject, and 
without the knowledge of the other party; but 
in no instance have I witnessed a case equally 
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remarkable with the foregoing. I consider this 
ease, therefore, as valuable for the additional 
light which it throws upon the sympathetic 
nature and mysterious workings of the human 
soul, and for this reason I have thought it proper 
to submit it to the readers of the Journat. 


PREDICTION OF THE BURNING OF THE HENRY CLAY. 


A very curious fact has recently come to our 
knowledge, which deserves to be recorded for 
the benefit of those who are investigating the 
mysterious powers of the human soul. On the 
day before the burning of the steamboat “ Henry 
Clay”? on the Hudson river, some eighteen 
months ago, Mrs. Harriet Porter, a clairvoyant, 
residing in Bridgeport, Conn., fell, to all appear- 
rance spontaneously, into a magnetic state. 
Being apparently speechless, she went to a closet 
and brought a newspaper, and after feeling over 
it for some time, and whilst her eyes were closed, 
she pointed out the words, “Henry Cray.” As 
soon as the attention of the persons present was 
directed to the name, she proceeded in like 
manner to point out the word, “sTEampoart ;”’ 
and when this was noticed by those present, she 
again searched with her finger over the paper, and 
pointed out the word, “surnep.” These words 
put together would read, “ Henry Clay steam- 
boat burned.’”’ After hearing thus mysteriously 
indicated that sentence, she returned spontane- 
ously to the normal state, forgetting every thing 
that had occurred during her trance. 

Not much more was thought of the affair, until 
the next day, when, about the hour that the ill- 
fated steamer was actually in flames, Mrs. P. 
again spontaneously entered the magnetic state, 
and gave a vivid description of the conflagration 
of a steamboat on the Hudson river. She de- 
elared that the name “Henry Cray” was dis- 
tinctly visible upon the burning boat, and then 
proceeded to describe a village that was near by; 
her description agreeing with the village of Yon- 
kers, in the vicinity of which, as it will be remem- 
bered, the catastrophe actually did take place. 
During the description of this scene, Mrs. P, mani- 
fested the deepest anguish of mind that so many 
lives should be lost; and the occurrences were 
depicted with great vividness and minuteness. 
The parties present were incredulous as to the 
reality of her vision ; but it is scarcely necessary 
to say that they found in the reports of the public 
prints the next day, an entire verification of her 
statements. 

This doubtless will by many be considered as a 
“tough story ;”’ but from a personal acquaintance 
with Mrs. Porter, and a knowledge of many other 
wonderful psychological feats she has performed, 
as well as from the respectability of the testimony 
on which the foregoing is related, I have no doubt 
that the facts of her prediction were precisely as 
here set forth. The whole occurrence is, indeed, 
difficult of solution upon the basis of any well- 
known psychical law ; and I relate the account 
just as I received it, leaving the reader to draw 
his explanations from philosophizings and parallel 
facts given in previous articles in this Jovurnat, 
or from the many similar occurrences which are 
every where astonishing the world at the present 
day. w. F, 








Agriculture. 





Wrorver makes two ears of corn or two blades of grass lo grow where 
ouly one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians pat together.— 
Swirr. 





JANUARY-—-W ORK TO BE DONE. 


Cc. VAIL. 

Tus menth should find the farmer at leisure to 
review the operations of the past year, and sug- 
gest such alterations or improvements as may be 
deemed advisable for the coming season, and 
devise some systematic plan of operations; see 
what fields are to be sown or planted, what ones 
appropriated for pasture or mowing lands; being 
sure to lay out no more /and for tillage than can 
be manured heavily ; light doses of manure do not 
pay, although they may give a slight increase of 
crops, and keep the land in better condition than 
without any application. If enough home-made 
manure cannot be furnished, and the composts of 
night-soil, hen-manure, etc., give out, purchase 
and compost guano with charcoal-dust, or get the 
best brand of the improved superphosphate of 
lime, if you can. Do not stint the crops, or see 
how little can be made to answer, but rather 
inquire, How much can I add to this acre, tomake 
it give the most profitable results, giving me the 
best returns for capital and labor expended? 
Save all ashes and bones carefully, and let no 
manures be exposed, but have them composted at 
once—under cover if possible—with several times 
their bulk of the decomposed muck which was 
provided last fall and placed near the.sheds. 

Do not neglect to supply your stables with 
decomposed muck, as frequently recommended 
heretofore, if you desire to retain your animals 
in a good state of health. Continue to steam 
corn-stalks, and slice roots fed to cattle, if you 
desire to feed them economically. If you have a 
variety of roots, make a change frequently dur- 
ing the course of the winter in feeding them. 
Never feed frozen roots, as is the practice with 
many. Some farmers give their cattle each two 
ounces, three times a week, of a mixture of equal 
parts of lime, ashes, and salt. Observe closely 
those cows about to calve, providing them with a 
spacious, warm apartment: after the cow has 
calved, feed her with a thin slop of buckwheat 
bran and warm water, with a little salt stirred 
in it. Her food should be good and nourishing, 


BY H. 


"and the bag well stripped and kept in good con- 


dition. Neglect at this period may ruin an excel- 
lent animal. Great care should be taken in the 
first efforts to milk a young heifer, her future 
gentleness depending upon the manner in which 
she is now treated. 

The food given to fattening cattle should be 
fresh and sweet. Frequent changes in kinds of 
food should be made, so as to maintain a good 
appetite and keen relish. The use of roots to 
replace the succulence of grass in the summer 
season should not be neglected, as profits depend 
upon the ease and rapidity with which cattle 
increase their flesh, Do not pursue the worse 
than barbarous practice of allowing young and 
growing stock to remain outside, subjected to 
the severities of winter, but giye them good 





shelter and the best of food, if you wish to pos- 
sess stock worth owning after they have arrived 
at maturity. 

If the application of guano to trees of sluggish 
growth,as recommended last month,was neglected, 
attend to it now, at such times as the ground is 
not frozen, but do not use it without having pre- 
viously composted it with several times its bulk 
of charcoal-dust, if you would get its full value. 
Apple trees requiring lime may yet receive an 
application, being careful not to put it on at the 
same time with the guano, or to let it come in 
contact with it; for if it do, the ammonia of the 
guano is at once set free, and unless the soil be 

highly charged with carbonaceous or aluminous 
matter, it escapes and is lost in the atmosphere. 

Overhaul all implements, wagons, carts, and 
sleighs, putting them in order, so that no time 
may be lost when they are required foruse. Gates 
and bars mav '< made, posts hewn, pickets sawed, 
and fencing materials of all kinds prepared for 
spring use. Root-grafting apple trees may be 
done : the directions for performing this process 
may be found in fruit books. 

Prepare tan, leaves, and horse-manure, by mix- 
iug intimately, and storing under a shed to be 
used for early hot-beds. Give poultry some strips 
of flesh occasionally ; chandler’s greaves may be 
fed economically. See that your fowls are pro- 
vided with a warm apartment: a cellar dug in 
the side of a hill will furnish a good one at a 
small outlay. Kept in a warm place, they will 
supply you with abundance of fresh eggs, which 
may be truly said to be a luxury. 

During deep snows, examine trees: if mice are 
girdling them, trample the snow down tightly 
about their trunks, 


Mechanics. 


DAGUERREOTYPES ON 
WOOD. 








An important application of the photographic 
art has been made in Manchester, England, by 
which the process of wood-engraving from 
daguerreotypes will be materially economized, 
both in time and expense. The Manchester 
Guardian, of July 30, gives the following account 
of this probably most recent improvement in the 
practice of this useful art : 

“Yesterday, Mr. Robert Langton, wood-engra- 
ver and draughtsman, of Cross street, brought to 
our office some very successful and beautiful 
specimens of photography, taken by himself, not 
on metal plates, or on paper, or on glass, but on 
blocks of box-wood, such as are ordinarily used in 
his own art for wood-engravings, One was a 
striking portrait of himself: another was a view 
of the beautiful little church at Worsley, erected 
a few years ago by the Earl and Countess of 
Ellesmere. The latter was comprised within the 
ordinary dimensions of a circle three and a half 
inches in diameter; and, as the image of the 
church is thus reversed,-the desigh, in all its 
elegant proportions, and reduced to a miniature, 
such as no hand of human artist can ever hope to 
rival, in its exquisite delicacy of light and shade, 
and its elaborate minuteness and detail,—this 
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photograph, so taken on a block of box-wood, is 
quite ready for the application of the wood-en- 
graver’s burin. It is impossible to say how great- 
ly this will advance the process of wood-engray- 
ing, especially by saving all the preliminary 
labor of the draughtsman, which in many cases 
constitutes the chief element in both the time 
and the cost attendant on the production of 
wood-engravings of a high class. Even in many 
of the lower branches of the art, the new applica- 
tion of sun-drawing will be an invaluable auxi- 
liary. For instance, it is an extremely difficult 
matter to get accurate drawings of machinery in 
perspective ; mechanical draughtsmen only re- 
present in plane ; and artists are generally found 
extremely reluctant to employ a large amount of 
time so unprofitably as the drawing of a com- 
plicated machine in perspective demands. Mr. 
Langton’s daguerreotype can now in a few 
seconds accomplish what it would require hours 
for the artist to effect ; and in point of accuracy, 
the instrument must ever have the preference. 
But great as will eventually be the boon which 
this new application of photography will confer 
on the practical art of wood-engraving, it may 
be made more extensively valuable, as a cheap 
form of producing pictorial objects. By Mr. 
Langton’s process, portraits, landscapes, &c. could 
be produced on any smooth piece of wood, duly 
prepared; and thus even wooden snuff boxes 
and hand-screens, &c., may be decorated with 
portraits, or scenes from nature, or copies of 
works of art, at a cost much less than daguerreo- 
types on metal plates, Indeed, it is difficult to 
say where the application and uses of this new 
process may not extend. Mr. Langton does not 
limit his invention to its use in wood-engraving, 
but claims for it an equally useful and valuable 
application in other directions, in connection 
with practical art.’ 

We trust that artists in this country will lose 
no time in obtaining a complete knowledge of 
the process, as its use in newspaper offices, where 
passing events are recorded by engravings, as 
well as by letter-press, would be invaluable ; while 
any thing which will cheapen productions calcu- 
lated to promote the cultivation of popular taste, 
must be regarded as promoting the education 
and refinement of society. 
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ELECTRIC LAMP. 


ConstpERaBLE interest has been excited in sci- 
entific circles, in London, by the invention of a 
lamp, the light of which is produced by means of 
electricity. An electro-magnet is placed within 
the base of the lamp, connected outside with a 
battery. The electric fluid being made to pass 
between two points of charcoal, called electrodes, 
a light of wonderful brilliance is produced. Un- 
til lately, no means have been known to regulate 
the distance between the electrodes, since, after 
a short time, the points would be consumed and 
the light extinguished. 

Dr. Watson, an electrician of great ability, has 
finally overcome all difficulties hitherto encoun- 
tered in regulating the electrodes and the battery 
currents. He has produced a lamp which regu- 
lates itself in all these respects, and a company 
has been formed to manufacture them for public 
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use. They claim economy in their use, but we 
are very doubtful on that score. 





DR. WATSON’S ELECTRIC LAMP. 

Our engraving shows the general appearance 
and principle of Dr. Watson’s lamp, though the 
mode here used to regulate the electrodes is an 
improvement on Dr. Watson’s plan by H. Tur- 
ton. Our engraving is a partial sectional eleva- 
tion. 

The electro-magnet is at 4; and its armature, 
B, which is beneath, is shown in contact, so that 
the brass rod, co, passing through the centre of 
the magnet, is in its elevated position. The rod 
thus—by means of the bell-crank lever, p, bear- 
ing against the loose sliding-bar, s—holds the 
main vertical sliding-rod, F, in a fixed position. 
The armature, B, is screwed on to the lower end 
of its link-rod, co, so as to admit of easy adjust- 
ment; and it is connected, by a link on its lower 
side, with the shorter arm of the double lever, a, 


the opposite longer arm of which has a spring’ 


catch, H, jointed to it, and arranged to work in 
the finely-toothed sliding ratchet-piece, 3. 

This ratchet terminates, as also does the upper 
sliding-rod, F, in a steel or platinum spring clip, x. 
The loose overhead bar, £, works in small guide 
eyes, L, on the bracket, m, and this bracket slides 
down with stiff friction upon the main pillar, n. 
When, from the consumption of the electrodes, 
the distance between their points is increased so 
much as to stop the current, the spring, 0, draws 
down the armature, B, and lifts the ratchet at 
the same time that the upper sliding-rod, Fr, is 
released. The electrodes thus simultaneously 
approach each other, and the requisite distance 
being attained, the consequent instantaneous re- 
newal of the current fixes them both by the up- 


ward jerk of the armature. o 
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Poetry. 


KEEP IN STEP. 





“ Those who would walk together must keep in ster.”—Oro Provene. 


Ay, the world keeps moving forward, 
Like an army marching by; 

Hear you not its heavy footfall, 
That resoundeth to the sky? 

Some bold spirits bear the banner— 
Souls of sweetness chant the song,— 

Lips of energy and fervor 
Make the timid-hearted strong! | 

Like brave soldiers we march forlward ; 
If you linger or turn back, 

You raust look to get a jostling 
While you stand upon our track. 

Keep in step. 


My good neighbor, Master Standstill, 
Gazes on it as he goes ; 

Not quite sure but he is dreaming, 
In his afternoon's repose! 

“Nothing good,” he says, “can issue 
From this endless moving on ; 

Ancient laws and institutions 
Are decaying, or are gone ; 

We are rushing on to ruin, 

With our mad new-fangled ways.” 
While he speaks, a thousand voices, 
As the heart of one man, say— 

Keep in step.” 


Gentle neighbor, will you join us, 
Or return to “Good old ways?” 
Take again the fig-leaf apron 
Of old Adam's ancient days ;— 
Or become a hardy Briton— 
Beard the lion in his Jair, 
And lie down in dainty slumber 
Wrapped in skins of shaggy bear,— 
Rear the hut amid the forest, 
Skim the wave in light canoe? 
Ah, 1 see! you do not like it; 
Then, if these “old ways” won't do, 
. Keep in step. 


Be assured, good Master Standstill, 
All-wise Providence designed 
Aspiration and progression, 
For the yearning human mind. 
Generations left their blessings 
In the relics of their skill, 
Generations yet are longing 
For a greater glory still; 

And the shades of our forefathers 
Are all jealous of our deeds— 
We but follow where they beckon, 
We but go where they do lead! 

Keep in step. 


One detachment of our army 
May encamp upon the hill, 
While another in the valley 
May enjoy his own sweet will; 
This may answer to one watchword, 
That may echo to another; 
But in unity and concord, 
They discern that each is brother! 
Breast to breast they're marching onward, 
In a good and peaceful way ; 
You'll be jostled if you hinder, 
So don't offer let or stay— 
Keep in step. 


—_— 


A Teetora, Town.—Gloversville, N. Y., is 
twenty years old, and has four public-houses. 
The business of the place is indicated by its name, 
the people being engaged in making gloves and 
mittens of all kinds. Not a drop of liquor has 
ever been sold there, consequently it is not strange 
that the place improves rapidly. 
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Tms is Taurn, though opposed to the Pat_osorny or Aexs. —Gat, 


Traly, I see, he that will but stand to the Teurs, it will carry him 
out.—Groreg Fox. 





SA LUTATORY. 


OUR NEW YEAR. 


Time is precious. Yet to some, much 
more so than to others. And sometimes a 
given day, or year, is more precious to the 
same person than another. Suppose, yes- 
terday, you could make but a dollar, yet 
to day can earn twenty; the latter is the 
more precious. Then by what infallible resr 
can we correctly measure the relative value 
of time—of different periods to the same 
person, or the same time to different per- 
sons? By this: “Tae amount oF ENJoY- 
ment” expeiienced. Thus, if you can man- 
age to obtain twice as much happiness 
from 1854 as from 1853, it will be twice 
as valuable; and if I can enjoy twenty 
times more than you, my time is worth to 
me twenty times more than yours is to 
you. Say, reader, is this mode of esti- 
mating the value of time, absolute and 
relative, the true one? Rather, is it not 
the onty correct one? Is it not infallible ? 

Then the more pleasure you can make 
1854 yield you, the more it will be worth 
to you; and hence, if “Tus Amertcan 
Puerrxoiocicat Journat” can be instru- 
mental in rendering you the more happy 
than you would be without it, of course it 
will be valuable in proportion as it pro- 
motes this end. It costs only a dollar— 
even less to clubs. Now, can you purchase 
with that sum what will add to your en- 
joyments, both through 1854 and through 
life, more than will this Journar? You 
give twenty-five or fifty cents for a dinner, 
whereas a sixpenny loaf will serve every 
other purpose, except the pleasures of taste, 
just as well. Now, will not the perusal of 
this Journal yield you a hundred-fold more 
pleasure than the mere eating of a fifty-cent 
dinner over a sixpenny loaf? Of course, 
then, you will gain by saving half a dollar 
per annum—only one penny per week on 
your board bill, to purchase roop For 
mind. And why should not all make it as 
much a point to feed mixp as body? As 
much? Ay,as much more as mind is ca- 
pable of enjoying more than body. Those 
who think themselves too poor to procure 
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READING-matter, starve that very portion of 
their nature which they should feed First, 
and feed at any rate, whatever else starves. 


We have chosen the very strongest case— 
food—to show that even the poorest can cur- 
tail in this alone, without the slightest incon- 
venience, eriough to procure this mental re- 
past ; much more if they indulge in tobacco, 
alcoholic stimulants, tea, or coffee—not one 
of which is beneficial, or adds to life’s real 
pleasures, but every one injurious. The 
plain fact is, very few know how to lay out 
money wisely. Its value consists in the 
amount of happiness it procures. Very 
likely a dollar spent for this Journat will 
yield more net income of real pleasure than 
hundreds spent on other things, and hence 
be worth that much more. And is it not a 
CARDINAL mistake to lavish from nine-tenths 
to ninety-nine-hundredths of our time and 
money on the Bopy, merely on its food, 
clothing, housing, and creature.comforts, 
while only the merest moiety is spent on the 
spirit principle — that immortal entity 
which constitutes our very setves? And 
how inexpressibly the more happy would 
mankind render themselves by bestowing 
far less time and money on their temporal, 
but twenty, fifty-fold more on their mental 
natures ! 


To country people this principle applies 
with double force. They especially require 
contact wits minp. Living apart, and 
seeing only their own family week in and 
week out, except Sabbaths, but then barely 
to speak to a few, they settle down into an 
inane, dissatisfied, torpid state. Their in- 
terior natures crave something—they know 
not what, know not even that they do 
erave—yet this hankering begets an irri:a- 
bility which they vent on work, cattle, 
neighbors, family, &c., the same as when 
hungry; for mental and social hunger pro- 
duces like effects with physical. See how 
wonderfully coming to city sharpens up all 
a countryman’s faculties. But sow sharp- 
ens? By bringing him in contact witH 
minp. Marvellously does mind reinvigor- 
ate mind; but solitude—the dungeon, for 
example—produces either craziness or tor- 
por. .How many eXcellent, amiable women 
by nature are rendered cross and hateful by 
nervousness, and nervous by being confined 
in-doors by the month and year, and seeing 
only now and then one ; no friend, none to 
talk to, or hear talk: they become dejected, 
listless, objectless, peevish, and their lives a 
burden to themselves and family, which com- 
moning with mind would have prevented, 











and will yet cure. And how many, leaving 
society at the Kast, but without society West, 
become pesrerate to return! They are 
literally srarvine for communion of mind 
with mind, and unless fed, sink down 
into a forlorn state, or else die. Country 
people, abounding in creature necessities 
and perhaps comforts, all you need on earth 
to complete a little heaven below, is menTaL 
food, moral aliment, a pleasurable stimulant to 
the feelings, interchange of ideas, and the 
like. Children, shut away from playmates, 
become peevish and pine away; whereas, 
commingling with other children exhilarates 
and wonderfully improves. Is not here a 
mental law—as mucha human need as 
food ? 


But how obtained, in a sparsely settled 
country * By visiting in part, but especially 
by ravine. And periodical reading is 
bes, because, coming at intervals, every 
uew arrival arrests attention, awakens curi- 
osity, and extorts at least a little time every 
now and then, which, if lying on the shelf, 
would lie unnoticed. Farmers, mechanics, 
appropriate for clothes and bodily comforts 
as many dollars, or bushels of wheat, as you 
can spare, but save at least ong for the 
American Parenovoercat, and another for 
the Warer-Cure Jovurnat—the latter to 
secure bodily health; the former, to feed 
and feast your spirit entity, in nature’s 
mind—developing truths and philosophies ; 
and then as much more for other mental 
aliments as you have to spare. 


“But,” you argue, “I am absolutely too 
poor to afford it.” Let us see. Are you too 
poor to afford yourself tea, coffee, and to- 
bacco? Few are too poor to buy either, or 
indeed all. Now, by discontinuing either, 
you SAVE money enough, several times over, 
to purchase Born these Journals, besides the 
time saved in their preparation, cleansing 
dishes, &c., and be better off without than 
with, but very much better with this reading 
than without it. Think which will make 
1854 happiest—these serials without tea, 
or tea without them. 

Are you even a child, without any money, 
persuade father to commute—you drinking 
water instead of tea or coffee, and thus 
saving him enough in cost to get both 
Journals, and he be still the gainer. Or you 
can borrow money, and raise potatoes or 
corn on shares, with extra labor, to refund 
it, and enough money over to get them next 
year. Or several, by uniting, can have the 
reading at a shilling each. 

Or, it can be saved on flesh. Meat costs 
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over four cents per pound, wheat about two, | 
and corn one; yet a pound of grain will go 
farther as food than two pounds of meat— 
a gain of eight po.Lars To ove, on the cost of 
your food. And man can live longer and 
work harder on grain than meat—at least 
by eating Less than now. If, in 1853, you 
ate meat twice per day, but did without 
our Journals, would you not render your- 
selves all the happier in 1854 by eating 
meat only once per day, and treating your- 
self, instead, to these Journals? The prin- 
ciple here involved—of furnishing mental 
provender by economizing on bodily wants, 
often purely artificial and injurious—ap- 
plies to a thousand like items of living. In 
dress, by foregoing a ribbon, or some trin- 
ket, or mere whim, or in a suit of clothes, 
or in personal expenses, often in nuts and 
candies, nearly every one can save enough 
to procure these Journals for themselves 
and several friends, without diminishing 
physical enjoyment one iota, but with a 
great addition to mental pleasures. Reader, 
can you not greatly increase your enjoy- 
ments and personal development, in 1854, 
by curtailing here and adding there ? 


But will our reading give you more en- 
joyment than any other? It can. It wat 
Try it. It will tell you now ro tive, and 
this is every thing. Other reading may 
while away idle moments ; ours will unfold 
NATURE'S ConDITIONS and mEANs of happi- 
ness, which are infinitely more promotive of 
it than mere animal pleasures, Very few 
either know how much they are capable 
of enjoying, or know how to enjoy. Our 
mines of happiness lie where California gold 
lay twenty years ago—unknown; while Phre- 
nology is to our mental treasures what its 
discoverer and miners are to it. It explores 
human nature in general, and your own na- 
ture in particular ; shows how, by obeying 
this law of your being, and complying with 
its conditions of enjoyment, to render your- 
self much happier, not merel; in 1854, but 
through life—throughout existence even,— 
than you could become withcut this know- 
ledge. Take this very article as a sample. 
Incorporating its leading idea — making | 
yourself the happiest possible in 1854— 
into your life-purpose, it will increase the 
ratio of your enjoyment more, by many per 
cent., than without it, Of course, not prac- 
tised, it will do little good; but the more 
good, the more it is urveo our. And 
we intend to serve up, in every number, 
many articles alike promotive of your own 
personal enjoyment and development. 





| evil which now afflicts humanity. 
| is effecting this magnificent work, our July 


My neighbor, by building an addition to 
his house, hopes to promote his own and 
family’s comfort. We propose to build 
on addition after addition to your own 
selves—morat additions—additions of sew 
LiFe-motives; new principles of action; new 


aims and plans; and to place you on a far | 
| all the other sixty-eight! And destined to re- 


higher plane of being, intellectually and 
morally, than you would otherwise oc- 
cupy. To peveLor you—to enlarge your 
range of thought, expand your comprehen- 
siveness, tone up your ambition, and direct 
it towards more ennobling objects, will be 
the aim of every number, every line. And 
Pureno.toey furnishes us with the very 
best possible material for realizing this 
noble end—for rendering our pages pleasur- 
able and profitable. It unfolds man. It is 
the only scientific expounder of human 
nature. It puts the finger of absolute cer- 
tainty upon each primitive element of mind ; 
shows in what its right and wrong action 
sonsists; and directs its readers to the 
former, but warns them against the latter. 
It is thus—by disclosing nature’s true type 
of humanity, and developing you into it— 
that we propose to return you a hundred- 
fold the value of your subscription. 


One other thing we propose—to help 
develop our nation. We profess patriotism, 
Not that which fought at Marathon, or even 
on Bunker Hill. We claim even higher. They 
fought, died, for love of a pLack ; we would 
labor to develop and extend the republican 
PRINCIPLE; which means—‘ The greatest 


| good of the greatest number.” This prin- 


ciple we adore. At its shrine we worship. 
We exalt it next to Deity himself, whose 
emanation it is, and whose instrumentality 
fo. redeeming all His children from both the 
thraldom of monarchy, and from every 
How it 


number showed. It showed that the sim- 


| ple principle, “THE MAJORITY SHALL RULE,” 
| sets majority and minority, tongue and 


press, one and all, in bar-room and lecture- 


| room, in city and country, in public and 


private, whenever and wherever two meet, 
to discussing, not one thing merely, but 


| every thing; not only governmental mea- 


sures, but church measures, religious doc- 
trines—all propositions, all measures, which 


can in any way affect any one of its mem- 


bers ; turning every measure down-side up 
and inside out, till finally adjudicated in ac- 


| cordance with the true type of humanity. 


Monarchy and conservatism stifle inquiry, 
choke expression, forbid discussion, and 





, my brother, sister, child ! 





thereby stop progress. Republicanism pro- 
vokes all. Behold how rapidly it is to-day 
developing the American mind! The Ame- 
rican ! Indeed; that of the entire race. Wit- 
ness, O earth, what it has done for man in 
only seventy-eight years! And only just be- 
gun! Effected more within ten years than in 


increase in this compound ratio for hundreds 
of years to come !—till it banishes every 
evil, secures every possible good, and de- 
velops completely every human perfection, 
and capability for enjoying. Was your 
country’s life, ye immortal three hundred 
whofell at the Straits of Thermopylz, worth 
your death? Then, O American, how in- 
finitely more yours of your own? If Greece 
was good, how infinitely better ‘Columbia, 
happy land!” Where, O King of day, 
east, west, north, south, shine you down on 
a country at all comparable with ours? See 
you any on any planet better, unless repub- 
lican, like ours? Italy may have a clime 
more genial, a sky more serene, a soil more 
fertile, but oh! she has no “Republic!” 
Roman never loved Rome, or Jew, Judea, 
better as a place, than I love my country. 
Yet this is the smallest item in my filial 
love. It is thy man-blessing, humanity- 
developing, progress - promoting, millen- 
nium-inducing rnstrrotions, O my mother- 
country, which ravishes my soul. In de- 
fending, in perfecting thy taws, I would 
live, would die. Heirs, by inheritance or 
by adoption, of the bequests of 1776, how 
infinitely fortunate! No legacy ever left by 
sire to son at all compares with this! If 
Austria’s Autocrat, or Russia’s Czar, or 
even England’s Queen would abdicate their 
thrones, and I could be enthroned instead, 
and my children after me, on condition 
that I renounce my country, I might not 
spurn the kindly offer, but should reject it. 
Only heaven can entice me away ; and even 
there I will watch over thy interests, and 
labor for thy prosperity. And oh! how I 
thank thee that, while on earth, I may iabor 
in behalf of thy laws, thy institutions, and 
thy citizens! All hail, every member of 
this ever-glorious Republic! Every one 
Give me to do 
al] within my power for thee, and for all 
thy children, for thy sake! 


A nation is a creat affair. As great as 
the embodiment into a one of all her in- 
dividual members, from her birth to death, 
added to all their interests, monetary, 
social, and all others. And if a blessing, , 
that blessing is commensurate with all the 
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rvcrease of happiness of which she is the 
instrumentality. But if a curse, a curse 
proportionate to all the sufferings she inflicts, 
in any and every way, on each and all her 
members, throughout her existence. Then, 
does our country, by her constituent feature, 
“The majority shall rule,” render her citi- 
zens more happy than the Sultan by his 
firman, or Autocrat by his mandates, ren- 
ders his subjects? Morz happy! Forgive 
the comparison! Behold the contrast! Say, 
Austrian subject; attest, Russian serf; speak, 
Hungarian exile; affirm, Spanish laborer ; 
declare, Chinese cooley; proclaim, all ye 
emigrants to our shores, how, beyond all 
comparison, our country promotes her child- 
ren’s happiness, while yours, by tithes, by 
every species of extortions, by secret police, 
by unjust imprisonments, by every possible 
means, especially by ORUSHING LIBERTY, 
torment, even torture, from birth to death, 
all but a privileged few; while ours loves 
all, and makes all happy. How infinitely 
happier a lifetime here than there! And 
how infinitely rather leave children in this 
than that ! 

And what a comment emigration on our 
country and theirs. See how the poor emi- 
grant bleeds at every pore of his nature in 
tearing himself from father, mother, brother, 
sister, cousin, friend, playmate, acquaint- 
ance, church, priest, even birthplace—most 
that humanity holds sacred; labors and saves 
to his utmost for years, to get passage- 
money ; braves sickness and perils by sea ; 
lands penniless, homeless, forlorn — every 
face, every thing strange—and all because 
his country makes him more miserable with 
all this, than ours without! For these, for 
many like reasons, I love my country as I 
love my life, and beg to be allowed to ex- 
press that love by reiidorning and reim- 
proving thee. 

That she is faultless is not claimed; but 
how infinitely less so than any other govern- 
ment, as such, on earth! And if marred with a 
few blemishes, shall we therefore curse her ? 
Should the devoted son, because his mother 
was not faultless, blow out her brains? 
Should he not rather commiserate and do 
his utmost to remedy her imperfections ? 
So let me, my country, try to PeRFEct, not 
destroy thee. 


But now? By usPrRoOvVING THY PEOPLE. | 


Our country consists more in her crrizexs 
than her territory. To improve any one of 
these, is to improve her. To endow but 
one with some new virtue, or enhance any 
now existing, or expand a single intellect, 
is to bless our country. 


Now this is precisely what Ton American 
PureNoLocicaL Journat intends to do in 
1854. It intends to have onE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS, and ONE MILLION 
readers ; or if not this year, soon after! 
And to render every one of this vast multi- 
tude more compleie, as human beings— 
nearer the type of perfect humanity—than 
if it were not. And since its readers are 
the very best spirits in all our towns and 
villages—either heads of families, or tho- 
rough-going, efficient progressives, or else 
young persons destined soon to sway the 
popular mind, we intend, through these, to 
influence for good EVERY MEMBER OF THIS 
Rervusiic. Perhaps not all this year, yet a 
good proportion; but all, sometime. We 
intend to make hundreds of yew phrenolo- 
gical missionaries, who, for years to come, in 
neighborhoods, as teachers or lecturers, as 
editors or legislators, as ministers and 
authors, as public men or private citizens, 
and in countless ways, shall mould our body 
politic as we mould them. Nor shall our 
influence cease even in 1954, but deepen 
and widen as it descends, “ till time shall be 
no longer.” To mould a nation’s character, 
to influence a nation’s destinies, even in the 
least, is a mighty work, in itself, in its results. 
Yet even this stupendous work we propose 
to do. Our nation sna.t be the better 
throughout all coming time, for the Purr- 
woLocicaL JournaL of 1854. Nor our 
country merely, but the race rrsetr. It 
shall originate and promulgate ideas and 
feelings which, as a stone thrown into the 
placid lake moves its entire body, shall 
work changes for the better on the intellec- 
tual current of myriads of human beings. 
And Heaven forbid our promulgating one 
single wrong or injurious sentence! 

But, to do this, we must have co-work- 


brother laborers must circulate it. You, 
noble, philanthropic band, must continue to 
help us—and no periodical ever had asmany 
purely voluntary laborers as this Journal— 
laborers who work from Love OF THE CAUSE, 
and toil like moral heroes, literally “ without 
money and without price,” who remit every 
farthing they collect, and pay postage 
besides ; sometimes even advancing money 
| at that. And all because it seeks to po 
| coop, It is bound to teach erring man How 

To Live. It has taught so many, and made 
| them so much better, that they burn with 
| philanthropic desire to bless others as they 
| 











themselves have been blessed. For past 
services we thank you. Yet we count on 
| Your RE-INOREASED exertions in behalf of 


ers. We will make the Journal. But our | 








humanity. We trust your past success will 
only re-stimulate to new effort. Help us to 
help humanity. 

We intend to expound Pureno.oer 
ITSELF more in 1854 than in 1853. This is 
the great teacher, the great reformer, the 
great statesman, the great storehouse of phi- 
losophy. We shall record more of those 
racts which hourly transpire under our pro- 
fessional hands, but which we have with- 
held from fear of being called egotistical. 
But our science claims it, and we yield. In 
its philosophies it covers the whole ground 
of human nature—of human interests. 
Nothing natural or beneficial to man is 
foreign to our pages. Our science obliges 
us to embrace UNIVERSAL HUMAN NATURE in 
all its aspects, doings, and aspirations. Hence 
our introduction of miscellaneous subjects. 
Yet we shall range them all around the phre- 
nological centre ; and shall preach rerorm 
from all. Phrenology first, Phrenology last, 
Phrenology for ever! Phrenology is the 
sire of all reform. 

Hereafter, as heretofore, it will also pro- 
claim uHEALTH——its value, conditions, and 
restoration. Its Water-Cure coadjutor will, 
as ever, detail this subject ; but only Phre- 
nology can duly proclaim health habits as 
affecting mind and morals, And in this 
matter mankind need “line upon line ;” for 
it is the foundation and instrumentality of 
all intellectual and moral capability. 

Home Epvucartion is the very most im- 
portant branch of human theory and prac- 
tice. Properly to pEvELop Br cuLtuRE the 
human body and mind, is the art of all arts, 
and requires all the aid science can lend. 
But wnat science? Taat or man. Child- 
training seeks to DEVELOP HUMAN NATURE. 
Of course to do this requires a KNOWLEDGE 
of that nature—of its elemental conditions, 
capabilities, and its laws of growth. Both 
these Phrenology discloses. Parents do 
enough for their children, but often spoil 
them most effectually by the very means 
taken to improve them. What they need is 
knowledge—just that very knowledge which 
Phrenology and Physiology conjointly fur- 
nish, and we propose to elucidate. 

Our country, like ourselves, has a Bopy, 
as well as mind, the complete development 
and heal‘) of which are as promotive of our 
national mentality as bodily power to mental. 
Our nation’s physical resources—mineral, 
agricultural, and monetary, are literally ex- 
haustless and boundless, In these respects 
no country on earth compares with ours. 
Our coal region stretches not only from Ten- 
nessee to New York, all along the Alleghany 
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ridge, and doubtless still north, but the whole 
West is one immense coal bed. And every 
Quality and variety of coal is ours. Eng- 
land has one coal-bed, and one New- 
castle—-we a hundred-fold the most. 

She has one Sheffield, while our iron 
region spreads all over the Alleghany ridge, 
from Tennessee to Vermont, and side by side 
with our coal-beds! Whathandier? Most 
of all: we have literally 1row mounrarns, 
four-fifths pure metal—about as pure, when 
quarried, as blooms. And that right on the 
banks of the world’s two greatest inland 
arteries, the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
with banks so bold that ships can be loaded 
right from the iron quarries, without even 
docking> With this, the whole world besides 
furnishes nothing to compare. In copper 
and lead we beat all other nations, while our 
gold and silver deposits, the best on earth, 
are witutn - voors, while England's are 
where she sent her criminals to get them, 
ouT OF THE worRLD. Other nations have, 
some one, others another mineral treasure, 
while we have att. And all exhaustless / 

In agriculture, too, we transcend all. Look 
at our wheat fields. Survey our corn crop. 
Observe our rice plantations. 
shine on any others as large, as rich? To- 
day we are feeding earth’s otherwise starv- 
tne Mtttions! Bur they must pay! And 
this will give us the “rocks.” Our mighty 
West is just about to array us in fine linen ; 
our South clothes the world in cotton; our 
North gives us apples ; and South, sugars, 
figs, and oranges. In tea, we can equal 
China—but we don’t want it. O Earth! 
how exhaustless, how rich, how complete 
thy store-houses, in mineral, agricultural, 
pomological—in every human necessity, in 
every human luxury! Naught that infinite 


ply, but Thou, earth’s Creator and man’s 
Benefactor, hast crowded within and upon 
our God-perfected earth, and allotted to 
Columbia the tron’s snare. A Paradise 
indeed! Even ALL. 

But these bountiful provisions lie dormant 
until, and farther than, peveLorep By cvL- 
rors. And this requires kyowteper. Be 
ours, then, the delightful task to dissemi- 
nate this knowledge, provoke inquiry, and 
enkindle enthusiasm to prosecute this devel- 
opment. 

And our railroads—our country's blood- 
vessels—transport and interchange these 
luxuries. Of them we shall speak—shall 
specify their length, points connected, time 
tables, fares, earnings, &c., besides notic- 
ing new improvements. 





D | 
—o | half the world’s entire wealth. Then shall 





Incidental to this we shall say rot g little 
about horticulture, and especially rrorr cul- 
ture, hoping thereby to wean men from eat- 
ing so much meat, by cultivating a know- 
ledge and love of nature’s delicious rrurrs, 
and raising them in perfection. 

Puyrstcat Geocrarny.—aAs different cli- 
mates, soils, food, temperature, aspects of 
country, &c., have a most important influ- 
ence on human character, by acting differ- 
ently on different physiological and phreno- 
logical organs, these we shall discuss and 
direct as to the regimen required by each. 
From no other stand-point can this impor- 
tant class of subjects be treated as well as 
from this. 

The warvrat aistory of man can likewise 
be treated better in the phrenological aspect 
than in any other—indeed, can be scientifi- 
cally discussed from no other. To this sub- 
ject we shall devote marked attention. 

Maenerism AND Psycuotoey enter into 
the constituent elements of humanity. Only 
in connection with Phrenology can they be 
presented properly. We shall summon its 
aid to their elucidation. 

Mecuanics.—ConstructivENEss creates 


not that science which analyzes this human 
faculty thereby throw important light and 
valuable suggestions over this general field 
of human interest? We shall, then, chro- 
nicle its doings, explain its inventions, encou- 
rage labor, and honor the workine-MAN. 
Our water-power is unequalled; we would 
set it at work for man. 

Arcurrecrure, a branch of mechanics, 
and the improvement of sweet home, will 
receive attention, and be exemplified by 
drawings. Phrenology shows what mental 


causation could desire, and infinite love sup- | faculties and animal wants a perfect home 


ought to satisfy, and thereby how to im- 
prove it. 

Other matters, mentioned in our Pros- 
pectus—-a monthly summary of news, mis- 


| cellaneous articles, notes and queries, &c., 


&c.—will receive attention. Trammelled by 
no sectarian idea, political or geographical ; 
bound by and to no party, we embrace unI- 
VERSAL HUMANITY, and all her interests. By 
these means, with these facilities, we intend 
and expect to make our Journal the very 
BEST WE CAN ! 

Send in your subscriptions—alone, if you 
must—in corapany with your neighbors, if 
you can form clubs—and any one whom 
sub-cribers will trust, is our self-constituted 
agent--and we will return you, in every 
number, many times the real bona fide value 





of your money. It will not, in 1854, be 
permitted you to obtain as much good at as 
little cost as in subscribing for the American 
Parenovocicat Journat for 1854! 





CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
ITS PERVERSION. 


Very large Conscientiousness is held in the 
highest estimation. When guided by reason, 
no faculty is its superior. Yet, bya natural law, 
every good thing perverted becomes bad in pro- - 
portion as itwas good. Then, can Conscientious- 
ness be perverted? It can; and is as liable to 
become so as any other faculty ; and its abnormal 
action is as bad, even sinful, as that of any other. 
Then what constitutes its perverted action? What 
is the difference between its natural and reversed 
exercise ? 

In its natural action it desires to do exactly 
right. It appreciates the just and true, and re- 
quires all to conform to its dictates. Its motto 
is, “Let justice be done though heaven fall.” 
It places its possessor in relation with law—the 
law of nature, of the state, of the church, and 
with the rules of society, the household, &c., and 
enjoins obedience to them. It also says, “Let 
the guilty suffer the penalty of violated law,” 
whether of nature or of the nation. 

Now, as there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, so the difference between the 
natural and the perverted action of this faculty 
is hardly perceptible to a casual observer, but 
appears heaven-wide to the analytical mind. It is 
this—blame, censure, fault-finding, condemnation, 
and, with Combativeness, denunciation, and the 
attributing of bad motives to others. Normal 
Conscientiousness says, “ Let law take its course, 
it is but just;”’ yet, when abnormal, it says, “ You 
wicked wretch, you committed this heinous crime 
from the worst of motives, and deserve to suffer 
to the last extent of its penalty.” It also notes 
and condemns every little departure from estab- 
lished rules, and from whatever the censurer, not 
actor, thinks right; and this spirit begets blame, 
reproach, scrupulousness, and a puritanical sur- 
veillance over others. It also condemns all de- 
partures from its own rigid standard of right, 
yet fails to acknowledge the good. It charges 
all, yet credits none. It claims tosee many more 
bad motives than really exist, looks upon the 
world as a den of thieves and vile impostors, and 
ascribes native depravity and malignant inten- 
tions to all. 

Applied to children, it keeps perpetually chid- 
ing them for moving this way, or not doing just 
exactly so; and, if they had done so, it would 
have rebuked them for not doing differently; tells 
them it is wrong to speak thus, and do this, that, 
and the other ; rebukes the least error, however 
innocent, as very wrong. A child under such 
rule is put in the tightest strait-jacket, and all 
its natural gushings repressed, so that it becomes 
dwarfed in mind, and especially in will, for de- 
velopment is stifled. Scrupulous parents often 
crush out the aspirations of their children, and 
almost spoil them by <hat very strictness intended 


for their good. 
—<Z> 
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Applied to friends, it watches for flaws, and, 
horrified at the detection of some supposed wrong, 
it casts them without its pale, not for any real fault 
of the censured, but the extra scrupulousness of 
the condemner. It also refuses to make friends 
unless they are perfectly immaculate in their 
eyes; and finding few such, it looks upor all man- 
kind with cold mistrust or chilling misanthropy, 
and thus pines away for want of that friendly in- 
tercommunion of mind with mind which would 
stimulate and invigorate aJl the faculties of both. 
None are so friendless as those with disordered 
Conscientiousness ; because none are good enough 

‘to be admitted within the pale of their affections. 
One fault hides a multitude of virtues, whereas 
the true policy is to love their virtues and over- 
look or excuse faults. Is it right, is it high hu- 
manity, to thus discard a fellow-being, confess- 
edly adorned with many virtues, just because we 
attribute to him one fault, and even that, per- 
haps, only imaginary? “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” 

When found in so-called reformers, it denounces, 
berates, applies opprobrious epithets, and deals 
out denunciation and invective, which only em- 
bitters those censured, enkindles Combativeness, 
begets hatred, and thereby retards the very re- 
form they are conscientiously but mistakenly la- 
boring to effect. The fewer such reformers, the 
better. Let such first reform themselves, 


Applied to individuals and neighbors, it as- 


cribes to each other worse motives than actuated | 


them, heaps crimination and recrimination ypon 


each other, and keeps neighborhoods boiling over | 
with acrimony and malevolence. True, Combat- | 
| and sears conscience as effectually as doing the 


iveness contributes to both the condemnation and 
the hatred it begets ; but please mark these two 
things, first—that hatred is the abnormal action 
of Combativeness, and that reversed Conscien- 
tiousness throws Combativeness into the same 
abnormal state with itself; whereas, if the former 
were normal, the latter would be more likely to 
be also normal. 

Applied to religion, it assigns to eternal tor- 
ments those who do the least wrong, and con- 
siders all mankind as most desperately wicked 
by nature and in motive, and recognizes no apo- 
logy, no extenuation. 

Applied to one’s own self, it makes him feel as 
if a poor, forlorn, wretched sinner ; a hopelessly 


wicked culprit, condemned and doomed to awful | 


retribution, which is impending over and just 
ready to burst upon him. To such a one, God 
is a “consuming fire.” He condemns himself 
for having committed some “ unpardonable sin,”’ 
and feels awfully guilty for every trifle, such as 
laughing, or saying this thing or that, as if it 
were displeasing in the sight of Heaven, besides 
subjecting him to eternal burnings. Recently, 
an elderly woman, in whom Conscientiousness 
and Cautiousness were very large, and Hope and 
Self-Esteem small, was brought to our office, 
borne down with despair and tormented with 
wwful forebodings; and when told that she felt 
just as if a sword hung over her head, suspended 
by a single hair, in danger every moment of 
dropping upon her, she said “It was exactly so,” 
and went on to bemoan herself for having “ com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin”—literally suffer- 
ing a living death on account of the tortures in- 
flicted upon herself by a perverted conscience. 








Edward Payson and David Brainard furnish no- 
table public examples of this reversed action of 
Conscientiousness ; and we sometimes opine that 
some living divines, excellent at heart, and actu- 
ated by the very best of motives, little realize 
that their severe denunciations of sin, and rigid 
exactions of a Christian lifé, are but diseased 
Conscientiousness—that they border on moral in- 
sanity. . 

In subscribers, if a paper is behind time, it 
blows up editor, clerks, and “Uncle Sam,” as 
a pack of careless blunderheads or designing 
knaves, whereas probably no one is really guilty. 

In ten thousand such forms, this faculty, 
when perverted, is perpetually inducing wrong 
feelings and actions, engendering the -very 
worst passions, and depraving both condemner 
and condemned. Deliver me from the over- 
scrupulous! With the very best intentions, they 
upbraid far beyond the actual desert, make 
mountains out of mole-hills, and exercise and 
propagate an acrimonious spirit instead of love 
and morality. Nor do their right motives annul 
their wrong deeds. To administer poison while 
intending to give restoratives does not prevent 
its legitimate effects. Accusations never reform, 
but always demoralize. Admitting one’s guilt 
produces that shamed, self-condemned, guilty, 
unworthy feeling, which palsies effort and crushes 
the spirit, whereas repelling a false charge be- 
gets deep hatred, sours the temper, and stirs up 
the worst of passions—begets that self-abandon- 
ment which says, “ Since I have the name, I may 
as well have the game.’’ To be accused when 
innocent is most demoralizing to the accused, 


wrong itself; so that censoriousness increases 
depravity, and induces an immense amount of 
misery—misery to accuser and accused, and alien- 
ates man from man. Indeed, doesnot every form 
of wrong entitle the doer to CoMMISERATION in- 
stead of censure? Do not all violators of law 
deserve pity instead of rebuke? Do not most 
men do about as well as they know how? Is not 
wrong-doing caused more by ignorance than bad 
intentions? And would not sympathy be much 
more likely to reform them than rebuke? Does 
not ail blame tend naturally to harden and de- 
prave? What said Christ to the erring woman? 
“Neither do I condemn thee. Sin no more.” 
Yonder goes a daughter of shame, probably de- 
based by promises of marriage, or taken advan- 
tage of by means of love—one of the best of vir- 
tues—and to be pitied both in and for her state 
itself, and every step which led to it. To cast 
her off as vile, and load her down with oppro- 
brium, does not purify, but only degrades her, 
while sympathy and forgiveness are naturally 
calculated to reform. This is true of all sin and 
sinners. The world has tried condemnation long 
enough. Let it now try the better way of over- 
looking past offenses. 

Yet the spirit of this article teaches forbear- 
ance towards the censorious. They mean right. 
Like Saul, they verily think they are doing God 
service. As we ask them to pity, not blame, 
others, let us not blamethem. They think them- 
selves martyrs to Conscience, yet are in reality 
moral lunatics, and deserve sympathy, not cen- 
sure. And, reader, if, heretofore, you yourself 
have been given to chiding others, allow this ar- 


ticle to inculeate a more excellent way. Here- 
after, never blame any body for any thing; for 
the very act of blaming renders you and them. 
only the worse, and is caused by sick Conscien- 
tiounsess. 





A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 


Turs is one of the 
largest sculls* we 
ever met—obvious- 
ly that of a giant. 
It possesses all the 
characteristics of a \j) 
male scull, which 
is the more note- 
worthy, as Sand- 
wich Islanders 
usually have seve- 
ral phrenological 
points verging on 
the feminine or- 
ganization; and hence their effeminacy. The 
various regions are well balanced and harmonious. 
Only Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Acquisitive- 
ness and Approbativeness, are in excess. But 
these confer the elements of domination, ostenta- 
tion, cunning, tact, and avarice. Yet they are 
modified by the intellectual and moral lobes, 
which are even large for one of this race. Cour- 
age he lacked. In cruelty he was full. Placed 
in power, his subjects had most to fear from cu- 
pidity, joined with cunning and vanity. He 
loved regal display, parade, show and splendor ; 
and what he lacked in dignity he made up in 
pomposity. Self-esteem is small, as I have al- 
ways found it in this people, while Approbative- 
ness is most enormous, Amativeness is no larger 
than it should be, and Parental Love weak, 
but Friendship quite strong, which, with rather 
large Benevolence, gave him much practical 
goodness. But Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 


Acquisitiveness are most excessive, and form an 
unfavorable combination. Bribes might have 
tempted him, and he was not too good to offer 
them. Danger undoubtedly induced both that 
terror which resorts to extermination, and that 
which seeks refuge in double-dealing and false 
appearances. His counsels were known only to 
himself. He trusted no one—not his advisers. 
Dark, wary, always on the alert, he employed 
stratagem from choice, even where not needed. 
He loved wealth, both for display and to hoard ; 
yet, fortunately, Conscientiousness is well de- 
veloped. This, if trained, may have exerted a 
strong, even a controlling influence, over his con- 








* For an account of the finding of this seull, and a description of the 
catacombs in whieh it was discovered, see AMERICAN PHREAOLOGICAL 
Jovanat for November, 1853, 
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duct, and placed justice at the helm. Hence, his 
character depended on itsculture and direction. It 
“was probably large enough with Approbativeness 
to render him honorable, true to promises, observ- 
ant of treaties, and mindful of his moral charac- 
ter. With his very large Firmness, it probably 
rendered him very strenuous for the right, and 
gave extreme determinatioi and an iron will, 
which greatly aided his executive force, and pre- 
served the stability of his government. 

Both Veneration and Spirituality are large, 
and indicate a strong religious tendency, border- 
ing on superstition. The latter is very much 
larger than we ever find it in the Caucasian head, 
which corresponds with the superstitious cast of 
the religion of this island. 

The Intellectual lobe is well developed, and the 
several regions well proportioned to each other. 
The perceptives, however, predominate, and must 
have given good ingight into matters, and excel- 
lent practical judgment. He must have seen 
every thing, remembered all he saw, and known 
more than most of his nation. All the organs 
which confer the various kinds of memory are 
large, and his combinations indicate uncommon 
sagacity, tact, aptness, and ability to overlook mul- 
tifarious affairs, and direct men and movements. 

Of all the Sandwich Island heads we ever saw 
—and they have been many—none ever began to 
compare with his in the size of the reflectives, or 
the index of activity, namely, sharpness. Two 
little round bunches occur at Causality, and one 
at Comparison, obviously consequent on great 
activity in planning, reasoning, contriving, man- 
aging, financiering, thinking, judging of the re- 
lative feasibility of various measures. 

Eventuality, also, is uncommonly large and 
active, which, with equally large Individuality, 
must have rendered him well informed in all 
matters, easy to learn, discerning, off-hand, cor- 
rect at first sight, and peculiarly well adapted to 
fill'a public, and especially a regal station. 

Human Nature is also large, and Benevolence 
fully developed, which would tend naturally to 
render him popular, and secure service by ena- 
bling him to take menthe right way. 

Mirthfulness is small, which, with his large 
Firmness and Self-Esteem, would render him 
always grave, distant, and serious—never play- 
ful or familiar. Ideality is only moderate, and 
the head narrow at the temples, which evinces 
poor mechanical ingenuity, taste, and refinement. 
If he ever attempted ornament, it must have been 
exceedingly crude, and unworthy the name. 

To sum up, the posterior and postero-superior 
regions very greatly predominate, while the late- 
ral is very large, with a fair frontal and superior ; 
and, altogether, a remarkable head, especially 
for power of brain and character. 





——— 


It is estimated that the present year the yield 
of gold in the world, from all sources, will amount 
to £40,000,000. 





WE are sworn to battle bravely 
For each child that’s born— 

To maintain with growing fervor 
Its inherent right, 

Not to bread and raiment only, 
But to mental light— 

To the food of Education 
To be kept from none.—MAcKAY. 





TOBACCO -A PETITION, 


Ovr readers know where 
tobacco question, and we 
stand, one and all! 


this enemy of human health, purity and happi- 
ness at the bar of general public sentiment. 
Let us now drag the culprit into the halls of 
legislation, and ask our lawgivers to interpose 
between it and the young, at least, whose destruc- 
tion it seeks, the strong arm of the law. But the 
following document speaks for itself. Give it 
the widest possible circulation. Let some zealous 
and energetic reformer in every town, village, 
and neighborhood in our State, take it in hand at 
once, and get as many signatures to it as possi- 
ble. It should be copied upon a properly pre- 
pared sheet or roll of paper, and thus presented. 
When all the names which can be procured have 
been signed to them, the documents may all be 
forwarded, post-paid, to Fowlers and Wells, 131 
Nassau street, to be sent up to the Legislature. 

The form below, it will be seen, is adapted to 
the State of New York, but a similar one should 
be sent to the Legislature of every State in the 
Union. Friends and co-workers, see ye to it. Here 
is the 


Petition. 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State 
of New York : 

The undersigned inhabitants of —— Co., believ- 
ing the use of tobacco predisposes strongly to 
the use of intoxicating drinks, besides the destruc- 
tion of health and morals, and that in almost 
every case the habit is acquired during the years 
of minority, we therefore would respectfully ask 
of your Honorable Body the passage of a law 
prohibiting the sale or giving away of tobacco 
to minors, and that provision be made therein 
for arresting and detaining minors (when found 
using it) till such times as they will divulge the 
name of the persons from whom it may have 
been obtained. 

Should your Honorable Body have doubts of 
the evils flowing from the use of tobacco, we ask 
that you will appoint a competent committee to 
make a full and searching investigation of the 
subject, and report thereon. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 





Puonetics.—About fourteen per cent. of Eng- 
lish printing is at present wasted on silent or 
needless letters. The adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet would save, therefore, fourteen per cent. 
of what is now expended for books, newspapers, 
and printed documents. Is not such a saving 
worth as much as if it applied to the economy of 
steam engines? 





Orecoy.—George L. Curry, the acting Gover- 
nor of the Territory, established the first printing 
office there, and was returned several years since 
to the Territorial Legislature. A few years since 
he was an apprentice boy in Boston. 





Ghents of the Month. 
DOMESTIC. 


Pourricat.—The organization of Congress took 
place on Monday, Dec. 5th, by the re-election of all the 
officers of the last House, and the adoption of its rules with- 
out exception. The President's Message, which was delivered 
on Tuesday, is a comparatively brief document, and gives a 
comprehensive exposition of the political relations of the 
country. Thus far, the business of each branch has been 
confined to subjects of little interest. 

In Alabama the new Legislature has elected Ex-Governor 
J. B. Fitzpatrick to fill the existing vacancy in the U. 8. 
Senate, and Judge Clement ©. Clay, Jr., for the fall term, in 
place of Hon. Jere. Clemens, Mr. Clemens was 
a Compromiser, while both the new Senators are of the 
“State Rights” or ultra-slavery school, and their election has 
created s profound sensation among the Unionists of the 

The choice of a Senator in Georgia has been postponed till 
the next session of the 

In Louisiana, the State election has resulted in the choice 
of the Democratic ticket by considerable majority. 

The following are the names of the political gutients the 





Catirornia.—The event which has lately at- 
tracted most attention was the dinner to John Mitchel, the 
Irish Exile and Patriot, whose escape and arrival had been 
previously announced. The dinner was a grand affair. 
About four hundred guests sat down at the board, and many 
were excluded for want of room. . 

The mining intelligence from all sections of the State is 
very encouraging. Mining Water Companies have rapidly 
increased in all quarters—millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in these works, and the water is conveyed through 
the mines in every direction. A convention of the com- 
panies has been recently held, and memorials ate now in 
circulation, praying Congress for certain privileges not at 
present enjoyed. Instances of individual success are as 
humerous as at any previous period. 


Uran.—A massacre has been committed by a 
party of Indians on Sevier river, killing Capt. Gunnison, Mr. 
Kern, the Topographical Engineer ; William Porter, a guide; 
two others, and three privates of Company A, mounted 
riflemen. The following are the particulars : 

Capt. Gunnison and twelve of his party had separated 
from the rest, and while at breakfast, a band of Indians, in- 
tending to destroy a Mormon village near at hand, came upon 
them, and fired with rifles, and then used bows"and arrows. 
Shots were returned by the Gunnison party, but they were 
overpowered, and only four escaped. Gunnison had twenty- 
six arrows shot in his body, and when found, one of his arms 
was off The notes of the survey, which had been nearly 
completed, instruments, and the animals, were taken by the 


Gov. Young immediately sent aid to Capt. Morris, to re- 
lease him from his critical position in the midst of treacher- 
ous Indians, and endeavor to obtain the lost property. The 
party intended soon to go into winter-quarters. 


Woman’s Ricuts Convention.—A Woman’s 
Rights State Convention assembled in Rochester, Nov. 30. 
The meeting was called to order by the Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, and the Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, was chosen 
President in the absence of Mrs. Stanton, whom it was de- 
signed to put in the chair, Twelve Vice-Presidents were 
chosen. The Rev. Miss Brown opened the meeting with 
prayer, and the rest of the forenoon was occupied by a speech 
from Mrs. Rose. 

Among the questions considered at the Convention, was 
the following, as embodied in the call for the meeting: 

1, Why should not Woman's work be paid for according 
to the quality of the work done, and not the sex of the 
worker? 

2. How shall we open for Woman's energies new spheres 
of well-remunerated industry ? 

8. Why should not Wives, equally with Husbands, be en- 
titled to their own earnings ? 
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4. Why should not Widows, equally with Widowers, be- 


5. On what just grounds do the laws make a distinction 
between Men and Women, in regard to the ownership of 
property, inheritance, and the administration of estates? 

6. Why should Women, any more than Men, be taxed 
without representation ? 

7. Why may not Women claim to be tried by a jury of 
their peers, with exactly the same right as Men claim to be 
and actually are? 

8 If Women need the protection of the law, and are sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law equally with Men, why 
should they not have an equal influence in making the 
laws, and appointing Legislatures, the Judiciary and Exe- 
cutive? 

And finally, if G ts ding to our Nationel 
Declaration of Independence—“ derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” why should Women, any 
more than Men, be governed without their own consent ; 
and why, therefore, is not Woman's right to Suffrage pre- 
cisely equal to Man's? 

The meeting was well attended, and several important 
measures, looking to legislative action, were adopted. 


A Novet Marrice Ceremony.—The Rev. An- 
toinette L. Brown, as the officiating clergyman, has united 
a happy couple in the bonds of holy wedlock, thus probably 
becoming the pioneer in this interesting department of 
Woman's Rights. ‘he parties were Delos Allen and Eliza 
W. De Garmo, both members of the Society of Friends. 
Those present state that the Rey. Antoinette went through 
with the ceremony with marked grace and propriety, omit- 
ting, however, all allusion to the primeval injunction. This 
és a progressive age. 


Morrauity on Surpspoarp.—For a long time 
past we have been recording deaths among emigrant pas- 
sengers on board the packet-ships coming into this port. 
The mortality has gone on increasing until the present time, 
and has now reached a frightful extent. On the 25th of No- 
vember, two emigrant ships arrived from Liverpool, the 
Hibernia and the Constellation: the former had 33 deaths 
out of 380 passengers; the latter had 916 passengers—100 of 
them died during the passage, and 20 sick were landed at 
the hospital. 


EXPEpiTion TO THE AmAzon.—An enterprise 
has been projected in New York which promises to open a 
new market for our manufactures, and extend our commerce 
into regions where it has never before penetrated. A com- 
pany with a capital of $100,090 propose to send a first-class 
river steamer, 190 feet long, now nearly ready for sea, on a 
trading voyage to the head-waters of the Amazon. Of the 
capital, it is said $60,000 dollars are already subscribed. 


Tur Hon. Cuartes G. Atuerton, U. S. Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, who commenced last March a 
new term of six years, is dead. He was the son of the Hon. 
Charles H. Atherton, a Federal colleague of Daniel Webster 
in the House of 1814-16, and a lawyer of eminent ability and 
worth, residing in Amherst, N. H. 


Dears or Ex-Governor Crarts.—-Hon. Samuel 
C. Crafts died at Craftsbury, Vt., at the age oi about eighty 
years. Few men in the State have devoted so large a por- 
tion of their life to the public service as has Governor Crafts. 
He has been for full half a century a faithfal publie servant, 
ever deserving and ever possessing the entire confidence of 
the people. 


Mrs. Rura Emerson, mother of the distin- 
guished writer and poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and widow 
of the Rey. Willlam Emerson, pastor of the First Church in 
Boston from 1799 to 1811, died at Concord, Mass., on the 16th 
November, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 








FOREIGN, 


Ovr last European advices leave no room to 
doubt that war is actually raging between Russia and 
Turkey. Several engagements have taken place between 
the opposing forces. The Turks have crossed the Danube 
at two points; and, according to the latest news, a battle was 
fought on the 4th of November between the Turks and Rus- 
sians, in which the latter were defeated, with a loss of over 


~ 


1,200 killed and wounded. After a continued cannonade 
from midnight of November ist to daybreak of the 8d, the 
Turkish ammunition became exhausted, and, with the wild 
cries of Moslem warfare, the entire Turkish force charged 
the enemy with bayonet and sabre, and scattered them at 
all points! The Russians left 1,200 on the field in killed 
and wounded, and were driven back upon Bucharest, where 
a heavy fire from the artillery of the place brought up the 
pursuing Turks, who then returned to Oltenitza and en- 
camped upon the field, their first care being to fortify the 
position. The battle was fought within a triangle of land 
formed by the of the Argish and Danube. Only 
nine thousand were engaged, but they had occupied 
a strong quarantine building, and an old redoubt situated in 
the plain near the Danube, as well as the village. From this 
position they threw shot and shell with great effect up to 
the very entrance of a village whence General Dannenberg 
was directing the attack. The Russian loss in officers was 
particularly severe, the enemy's marksmen having appa- 
rently endeavored to pick off as many as they could. It is 
particularly noticed that the disabled officers are almost with- 


arms, and the affair had all the features of a pitched battle. 
Omer Pasha did not command in person. The position of 
Oltenitza is very strong; the left wing of the Turks being 
protected by the river Argish, the right by a swamp impas- 
sable to horse, and the rear by the fortress of Silistria and 
the fort of Turtukai. The gunners in Turtukai fired with 
such precision during the battle, that the shots, passing over 
the heads of the Turks, did great execution among the Rus- 
sians. A report says the Russians lost eight guns. 

It is stated, also, that the Czar has formed an alliance with 
Dost Mohammed to commence war against the British East 
India possessions, if the English persist in supporting Turkey. 

Letters from France tend to confirm the report that Louis 
Napoleon is inclined to assume an attitude of more deter- 
mined opposition to the aggressions of Russia, and that his 
sending military men to replace his diplomatic representa- 
tives in the East is the first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of these designs. 


General Rotices. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 

To bring Phrenology within the reach of the 
masses, it is requisite to establish it in the great cities. Hay- 
ing planted the parent tree in the great commercial em- 
porium of the Western world—destined soon to be the 
“twhole world’s” great centre and heart—we two years ago 
planted an off-shoot in New Engiand’s intellectual and finan- 
cial depot, at 142 Washington street, Boston, which is now 
doing a thriving business, and making many converts to its 
doctrines. 

The time has come when we are able to establish a like 
branch in Philadelphia—as intellectual a city as this country 
affords, and as appreciative of Phrenology. That city gave 
birth to this Jourwat, witnessed its infant struggles, and 
saw our cabinet come into life. We also have hosts of per- 
sonal friends there, in whose remembrance we would retain 
* a place by planting a branch tree in their midst, and solicit 
for it a share in their sympathies. To us their memory is 
indeed dear, and we hope ours is also to them. 

Hoping soon to visit them tn PERsoN, we send before an 
old and a tried friend of Phrenology, N. Sizer, who has been 
in this field almost entirely, and almost as long as ourselves ; 
who, when our JouRNAL was ready to fail, pledged it fifty 
dollars, and who has canvassed New England thoroughly, 
and visited several Western and some Southern States pro. 
Jessionally. He bas our full confidence and hearty endorse- 
ment. And this confidence is based on a fifteen years’ acquaint- 
ance as a practical Phrenologist, and on a four years’ trial in 
our New York office, where he officiated as examiner, taught 
classes, and contributed articles to our Journat. Those, 
therefore, who place themselves or children under his pro- 
fessional hands, may rely fully on his integrity as a man and 
skill as an examiner. His deportment is, withal, gentlemanly 
and courteous, 

All our works will also be furnished there, and at New 
York prices. While we thank our Philadelphia agents for 
what they have done, and may yet do, to keep our books on 
supply, it nevertheless seems desirable to have at least some 
one plage where any and every work we publish can at any 
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time be had; whereas now no one has alieays a complete 
supply. And this is our motive in opening a branch office 
there. This will enable them to help themselves as well as 
us and our common cause. 

Any thing any of our friends there are disposed to do by 
way of spreading abroad a knowledge of our Philadelphia 
branch, and especially of patronizine it, we shall 
acknowledge, and duly prize. Yet it is, after all, for our 
common cavs®, and its prosperity, that we especially solicit 
their practical and hearty support. We are doing good. Our 
branch house is helping us. Help it. 

OUR BOSTON BRANCH. 

Tae success which has thus far attended our Bos- 
ton branch, speaks well both for the wisdom of the enterprise 
itself, and the ability and energy with which it has been 
managed. And this is consequent, primarily, on the spirit 
which actuates its conductors. Tuer Love THe cause, and 
this devotion to it, more than to gain merely, secures that 
success which renders their lsborsremunerative. This same 
spirit has made them many co-laborers, all over New Eng- 
land, who make 142 Washington street the focal centre of 
both interest and effort. It is also, by its classes, which are 
in constant operation, making practitioners as well as con- 
verts, and its professional examinations are telling with 
effect against incredulity. There, as here, verbatim written 
opinions are altogether preferred, and very generally ordered. 
What the press think of them (Mr. Butler and Mr. Hamble- 
ton) may be judged from the following extract from an article 
in the Waverley Magazine. We deem the entire article 
worthy a place in some future number : 


“We are Pa tek ont tly acquainted with Mr. Butler, but 
have formed a opinion of him, having — him an 
more wi 


lecturer, examiner, and oe Phrenoigy With ithout insti- 
tuting invidious ied to we venture that 
he is as well qual ve instruction, or ry out a 
chart or character, tad with an examination, as 

any man in the Un States; indeed, to be endorsed 

the Fowlers, and to in copartnership site 
= in busin compliment to him, and @ guaranty to 


bas B. is a ready writer, and some of the best articles in 
the ParenotogicaL Journat are from his ra Weshould 
not have introduced so much pe matter, had it not 
been a fact, that the — Sy mg of Mr. B. would not have 
liowed him to speak these himself; we 
therefore take ke i Sou 80, and are willing to 
one hundred thousand 


pro- 
= o eee of Water-Cure, Phreno! 
Phyinogy, ana selences, they cannot do nh 
wim ot 146 Warhingtte ston Bema” 

Altogether, New England is appreciating and geteenining 
this branch nobly, and it, in turn, is di 
its borders that knowledge of man which will benefit her 
present and rising generations. 





Tue Tosacco Prize Essays.—The Publishers 
of this Journal, assisted by a committee of competent lite- 
rary gentlemen, after a careful and thorough examination of 
the manuscripts—nearly twenty in number—submitted to 
them in competition, have awarded the prizes offered through 
their columns last April, to the ful competitors in the 
following order : 


+ 
Jout Snew, M.D., New York. 
Rev. Dwient Batpwim, Lahaina, Sandwich Islands. 
The accepted essays will be published immediately for the 

benefit of mankind. Particulars in regard to terms, etc., will 

be given in our next, when we hope to have the tracts ready 
for delivery. 

The unsuccessful essays, many of which possess much 
merit, and lead us to regret that we have no more prizes to 
bestow, are subject to the order of their authors. 


— 


Tue Onto Farmer, published at Cleveland, is 
one of the best journals of the kind in the world. The farm- 
ers of the West should give it a most liberal support. See 
advertisement. 





—,* 








* Eeany, entitled “Tobacco.” By ——. [J.L. WH. (1)] The author's 
name, st the time of going to press, is unknowr. 
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Literary Hotices. 


ALCOHOL AND THE ConstTITUTION oF Man; Being 
a Popular and Scientific Account of the Chemical History 
and Properties of Alcohol, and its Leading Effects upon the 
Human Constitution. Illustrated by a beautifully-colored 
Chart. By Epwarp L. Youmanr, Author of the “Class 
Book of Chemistry.” New York. Fowxans anp WEL1s. 
1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, #0 cents.) 

This is a new and popular exposition of the nature of Al- 
cohol and its effects upon the human system, designed for the 
perusal of the million. We are struck by two features of 
this work : 

First, the extreme simplicity and clearness with which the 
author has treated the subject. He has happily availed him- 
self of colored diagrams to illustrate the chemistry of Alco- 
bol ‘and of the alimentary principles of human food. The 
chemical chart which accompanies the work is one of the 
neatest and most instructive things we have seen in a long 
time. 

Second, he brings down a complex and difficult scientific 
subject to the prehension of child This chart alone is 
worth four times the price of the book. In reading the work 
we find another feature which attracts attention. Mr. You- 
mans has devoted a large part of it to an examination of the in- 
fluence of Alcohol upon the human brain. This, after all, is the 
main questi The tend 











ferior organs of the body, the stomach, liver, langs, &c. This, 
of course, has its importance, and our autlior has duly at- 
tended to it. But if Alcohol only diseased and poisoned the 
viseeral portion of the system, the question of its infl 

and mode of action would be comparatively a trifling one. 
The public, society and government might have no interest in 
it; but when we raise the question of its action upon the 
brain, every thing is at stake upon the decision, forthe braia 





is the soul's dwelling-place, the throne of manhood. Although | 


selentific, the work is not technical, and will be read with 


satisfaction and pleasure, even by those uneducated in sci- | 


ence. 


Tae Hyprorarsic Famry Puysrotan.—A Ready | 


Preseriber and Hygienic Adviser, with reference to the 
Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Diseases, 


Accidents and Casualties of every kind. The whole Ilius- | 
trated with upwards of Tunes Hunpnep Enaravines. By | 


Jou. Suew, M.D. New York: Fow.ers anp Weis. 


1854. [Substantially bound in one large volume. Price | 


$2.00; with postage prepaid, $2.50.) 

The author of this volume has, we need hardly remark, 
been for a long time widely known as a zealous and efficient 
worker in the Hydropathic Reform; and after having prac- 
tised the new method for upwards of ten years, writing also, 
meanwhile, several valuable and widely circulating works on 
the subject, he has produced the present volume—the 


largest and best of his productions. It is written in a clear | 


and direct style, and admirably adapted to the wants of the 
general reader. Every page exhibits not only the most com- 


mendable candor, but a desire that those to whom it is ad- | 


dressed should reap and rarx for themselves on the im- 


portant subjects on which it treats Tux Hyprorarmio | 


Fairy Puysictan cannot fail of having a rapid and exten- 
sive sale. We shall speak more at length concerning this 
great work in a future number. 

Tae Practica Famity Dentist: A Popular 
Treatise on the Teeth, with a Variety of useful Receipts. 
By Dewrrr ©. Warner, M.D., Dentist. New York: 
Fowusrs any Weis. 1858. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
87 cents.] 


Intending to speak of this useful and handsome little vol- 
ume more at length than time and space will allow us to do 
in this number, we will content ourselves at present with 


lished at Wilkesb 


A very neat volume of 175 pages with the above title is 
upon our table, which we have examined with a double in- 
terest as the uction of one of our own townsmen. Dif- 
fering from the course of authors who write to recommend 
their own peculiar systems of practice Dr. Warner has 
given us —_ good advice ato the —, calculated 

to preserve them and av necessity of frequent visits to 
the dentist. Each family in the county should procure a 
copy, and we feel sure every person who reads it will trast 
him or herself with greater confidence under Dr. Warner's 
care , when necessary. We have seen great 








y has hitherto been to bringinto | 
prominence the disordering influence of Alcohol upon thein- | 





as far as it could be done even in such a large volume, with 
the fullest Life of the Author that has ever been published. 

This boek is a large super-royal octavo volume, in double 
columns, and contains nearly 600 pages, with a newly-en- 
graved Portrait. It is equal to 1500 pages of common octavo 


| books. For sale by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau street. 


A Day my THe Crystat Panace, and How To 
make the Most of it. By Wa. ©. Ricnanps, A. M., Editor 
of the “ Official Catalogue.” New York: G. P. Purnam 
& Co. 1858. [Price, prepaid by mail, ST cents.] 


kind was much needed, and no one was better qualified to 


| furnish it than the author, who was for five months con- 


nected with the Association as Editor of its Official Cata- 


| logues, and necessarily became familiar with fhe whole Ex- 
| hibition even in its details. It will be an interesting and use- 


ful work for those who cannot see the Exhibition for them- 


| selves, giving them a view of what it contains. It is bean- 


tifully illustrated. 


Fannino’s ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED 
States, giving the Location, Physical Aspect, Mountains, 
Rivers, —™ Climate, Productive and Manufacturing 

, Government, Education, General 
History, oe of the States, Territories, Counties, Cities, 
Towns, and Post-Offices in the American Union, with the 
Population and other Statistics from the Census of 1850. 
Tilustrated. with Seals and thirty-one State Maps, in 
Counties, fourteen Maps of Cities, and a large Colored Map 
of the United States. New York: Puetrs, Fannive anp 
Co, 1858. [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 37.] 

The extensive and essential changes which have taken 
place in our rapidly growing country, since the census of 





| 1840, and indeed, within the last four or five years, have 
| rendered old Geographies and Gazetteers quite useless. We 


want descriptions of places as they are, not as they were, 


| The work before us is therefore a timely one, and if it is, as 


we believe, accurate and trustworthy, it leaves little to be 
desired in its particular department. The low price of the 
work (being only one-half that of must similar works) brings 
it within the reach of many whose means would not allow 
them to purchase a more expensive volume. The maps of 
the principal cities of the Union add much to the value of 
the work. We hope it will receive a liberal patronage. 


Lrrrie Ferns ror Fanny’s Lirrie Frrenns. By 


the author of “Fern Leaves.” With Original Designs, by 


Frep. M. Corrm. Auburn: Dersy anp Mriuer. 1854, 

[Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts] 

This is a beautiful gift-book for the juveniles, as fresh, 
racy and spirited as the famous Fanny's other productions, 
and at the same time admirably adapted to the tastes and 


wants of young readers. We may safely predict that many | 
thousands of the boys and girls of America and Europe (for | 


the book is published in England also) will be made happier 
and better by reading it during the present winter. 


Porrrartr or Henry Warp Brecner.—Mr. 
McRae, s talented young artist of this city, has lately 


a splendid mezzotint portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. It — 


is almost full-length, from a painting by Thomas Hicks, and 
is executed in a style seldom equalled for beauty and effect. 
We congratulate both the artist and the subject on the entire 
success of the work. We understand that Mr. McRae is now 
engaged in finishing a portrait of Rev. Bishop Wainwright. 
If these engravings have a sale commensurate with their 
merits, as we trust they will, the enterpriso will prove a 
profitable one. 





Hotes and Queries, 


“Tournep Rounp.”’—J. M. De F., Blue Grass, 
Iowa, propounds the following query: 

_ “T have beens reader of the Joven. for some time past, 
and am fally convinced that Phrenology is the only sure 

‘rudder’ destined to guide the ship Metaphysics; and since 
you are at the helm, should like to ask a ‘Phrenological’ 
explanation of some facts well known from observation, rela- 
tive to a person's being lost, or, as it is generally called, 
‘turned round.’ It has long been known that when a child, 
or even an adult, becomes entirely lost in the woods, they 
will run from their most intimate acquaintances, and can 
searcely recognize a dog that they have been accustomed to 
see every day at home; and sometimes can hardly be con- 
vinced of the identity of their own home, &. If you will 
give an explanation of this in your Jovgnat, you will very 
much oblige yours, &c.” 

A pertinent question. We like to answer such, for they 
lead us directly to those mental laws which Phrenology so 
perfectly elucidates. We become “turned round” by want 
of concert between Locality and the other faculties. Lo- 
cality tells us WHERE things are, and notes down, in propor- 
tion to its power, all the crooks and turns we ere making 
perpetually, in order to tell us whether things are locally 
east, west, north, or south, from given fixed points. Now, 
in turning while in a boat's cabin, we turn without noticing 
it, and Locality naturally places the points of compass as 
they were when we went below, the prow north, or what- 
ever other direction it was at the last notation, and on going 
out, places all relatively to the points of compass as they 
were tous. Yet the boat has changed its direction without 
our knowing it, and hence the sun seems to rise west, or north. 
It is noticeable that the larger Locality is, the harder one is 
to get lost, especially if where they can see what turns are 
made; but the harder to become “righted,” because, the 
larger this organ is, the more distinctly it Loca.izes all it 
sees. Small Lecality localizes things indistinctly, and there- 
fore does not keep the points of compass, or note their 
loss. 

But this running away from friends, not knowing a favorite 
dog or familiar face, is caused by fright, which is the abnor- 
mal action of Cautiousness, It is this which makes a horse 
ran away, and produtes the wild and desperate feeling you 
describe. All the faculti fused, and instead 
of actir-g conjointly, act without concert. Locality not act- 
ing in concert, disconcerts all; and hence their abnormal 
action, which is virtual madness. 


Size tae Measure or Power.—S. S., Toronto, 
Canada, writes as follows: 

“In the ‘Cyclopedia of Domestic Medicine and Surgery,’ 
by Thomas Andrew, occurs the following statements under 
the article ‘Head,’ page 231: ‘The various sizes of English- 
made hats range from six and a half inches to seven and a half 
inches; of this measure, the medium and most general size 
being seven inches.’ ‘The reader must not think that the 
difference in heads is trifling, because the interval seems to 
be small between these extremes.’ ‘If he takes the trouble 
to calculate the cubic contents of two brains of the diameter 
of six and a half and six and three-eighths inches, he will find 
that the proportions are as twenty-five to forty-six, or that the 
one is almost twice as large asthe other.’ Are we to infer 
from the above that a head measuring seven and a half inch- 
es in diameter gives its possessor, other things being equal, 
nearly eight times the amount of mental power of a head 
measuring six and a half inches? Such a doctrine 








appears 
| to me contrary to experience. An explanation in your next 


PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, if convenient, will much oblige 
yours, &c.” 
Large heads are almost always coarse-grained, and more 


| Skuggish than fine ones, and thus lose, by inferior quality, 
| what they gain by superior size. Asacat can put forth far 


more power in proportion to size than an elephant, because 


| endowed with a better organic texture, so with large and 


small heads. Yet where the texture and other conditions 
are alike in both, size is the measure of power. The fact 
you state, if a law of measurements, is startling when applied 
to heads, and should make Phrenologists mindful of little 
differences in size. 

We have no rule by which to measure the 


that, other conditions being equal, size is the measure of 
power, we must infer that if one head is to another as 
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twenty-five to forty-six—both being otherwise alike—their 
relative power bears a like proportion. 

But heads are not globes—are not round—and therefore 
that rule of mensuration you specify, though it applies 
proximately to heads, does not do so im full. Great heads, 
like great ships, move with momentum, though slowly; are 
great on great occasions, yet less serviceable in life's minor 
affairs than smaller and more lively and supple ones. 


Lance Srorres.—A. §. A. desires us to in- 
form him what combination of organs develops the faculty 
which some people possess, of telling Larg- stories, without 
any intention of lying. 

A fervid, glowing temperament magnifies every thing it 
acts upon—imagnifies the desirableness of all it desires, and 
the loathsomeness of all it loathes—is thrown into ecstasies 
by things which would affect ordinary temperaments only 
slightly, and hence describes them accordingly. A large 
thing is to them of monstrous dimensions; any thing a little 
remarkable is most extraordinary; and hence, any thing 
they have done is exaggerated in its details, so as to become 








than he intends, while one in whom Language is small, ean- 
not tell half he knows. Comparison is another element in 
exaggeration, by setting the thing described still above 
| something else known to be extra. 
|The lower and frontal portion of Marvellousness, that next 
| to Ideality, still farther enhances this result, partly by look- 
| ing at all things as wonderful, because of the observer's won- 
dering frame of mind; and just as one wearing green glasses 
looks at every thing as green. 


selves object of admiration, And it will be an interesting 
| study to analyze different story-tellers, to see which faculties 
are most exercised in each. 


Decree or Activiry.—J. W. B. G., of West- 


or acttvrry of different persons?” 

By various signs. This is the most difficult question you 
could well ask, because no one specific sign constitutes a cer- 
tain guide. Sharpness of organism—say of nose—is one 
sign. ‘The dull, sluggish races—Malays, for example—are 
broad-nosed and broad-bodied, while consumptive people 
are always sharp-featured and active. 

Quick steps, motions and speech, furnish other signs; sharp 
form of individual organs still another; and many other 
like signs indicate different degrees of activity, or the want 
of it. 

Color of eyes, skin, and hair, open another range of signs, 
for the black and coarse signify power with dulness, while 

| sandy and light signify activity and intensity. 

| But probably the very best single mode of determining 
the activity is to throw yourself upon your own conscious- 
ness—to take in, at one glance, all the concentric signs and 
evidences of activity or sluggishnesa, 


Naturat Laneuacs.—J. R. Fisher, Lebanon, 
Ohio, asks :—1. “Has the exercise of one’s faculties any thing 
pgm mshedgemrchette sf Hanan. gal 

2. “Why does consecutive thought cause us to hold the 
a eet 

& “Why, in answering questions, do we. shake the head 
for ‘No,’ and nod it for ‘ Yes’ ?” 

1. Yes, every thing; and we always hold it in the direction 
of the faculty exercised. Thus the social affections occupy 
the back part of the head, and, accordingly, those in the 
exercise of the social affections throw, or recline, the head 
BACKWARDS, on the line of these organs; whereas, 2d, 
Causality, located in the upper part of the head, in action, 
throws the head forward and downward, as in the contem- 
plative mood. 

8. Combativeness, in action, resists—says “No”—and is 
located back of the ears, and hence the shake of the head is 
its natural language; while “Yes” is an exercise of Benevo- 
lence, and signifies, “I accede to your wish,” and is, there- 
fore, naturally expressed by the natural language of Benevo- 
lence, which is a bow of the head forward. 


minster, Ill, inquires—“ How can one decide the pecrEr _ 





Coor or Tax Harr.—C. A.M. Chemical analy- 





(price, prepaid by mail, 62 cts.] for farther information on 
the physiological indications of character. 
Cuorce or Prorsssion, etc.—J. E. T., Yale 


Analytical Laboratory, New Haven, Ct., who has a predomi- 
nance of the reflective over the perceptive faculties, wishes 


The study of chemistry is naturally calculated to develop 
the perceptive faculties, as is also the practice of medicine ; 
and large perceptives are about equally necessary in each, 
and should predominate in both. Small perceptives in 
a physician are unfortunate for himself and his patients, for 
they leave him more liable to prescribe wrongly, even with 
large reflectives, than large perceptives with small reflectives. 
But, in reality, all physicians ought to have both. So ought 
chemists. But we do not advise you to change. 


Remirrances.—W. S. O. We prefer that re- 
mittances of money, in sums of five dollars or upwards, 
should be made in the shape of drafts, or certificates of de- 
posit, or through a responsible Express Company. In all 
cases, however, when money is remitted us by mail, it should 
be enclosed in the presence of the postmaster, and a memo- 
randum kept of the time of mailing, amount enclosed, &c. 


ConsTRUCTIVEN:38.—A. S. A. asks: “Would 
not the organ of Constructiveness be more correctly defined 
if called Industry?” No, Constructiveness has no more to 
do with Industry than Combativeness or Acquisitiveness 
have 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—W. W. B., Manitouwoe, Wis. 
Your document came safely to hand, and your requests and 
suggestions, in regard to it, will be attended to. Accept our 
thanks for the favor. 


Chit-Chat. 


A Famity Scoor.—We have received the 
circular of Mr. and Mrs. Brown's Family School at Fitzwil- 
liam, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown would take into their family a few 
additional pupils, boys or girls, of good temper and deport- 
ment, to be educated and cared for as their own children. 
It is their intention to make a school in which brothers and 
sisters, boys and girls, shall be educated together under 
home and parental influences. Ths instruction will be 
thorough and practical. They refer to George Ripley, Esq., 
New York; E. P. Peabody, D.D., Boston; and Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, Cincinnati. 








“Hopes anD HeEtps.’’—A gentleman writes 
from Virginia in the following commendatory terms of this 
excellent work : 

“T write you these few lines to request you to send another 
copy of Hopes and Helps, 1 find it excellent; svst what 
we might, however, expect from an author who has made 
himself acquainted with the natwre of man, as elucidated 
by the science of Phrenology. 

“I join you, most heartily, in desiring this work to be ex- 
tensively circulated. It supplies a want I have long since 
felt was exceedingly needed, by at least all classes of the 
intelligent. The two last chapters are ‘capital,’ and should 
be read and not forgotten ; the topics particularly considered 
in these, I conceive lie at the bottom of this world’s deliver- 
ance from sin and death spiritually.” 


Testing or THE Composition Roors.—Recently 
alarge number of the gentlemen of Chicago, agents of insur- 
ance offices and property-holders, assembled at the public 
square, to witness Mr. Barrett's experiments to test the fire- 
proof qualities of the various kinds of roof, Three roofs were 





ee 


prepared, one of common roofing tin, another of galvanized 
iron, the third of composition gravel, the same as Mr. Barrett 
used in that city. A fire was kindled on each of the roofs, 
In about fifteen minules the tin rvof began to burn, in 


; twenty-five minutes the iron reof; the fire then continued 


some time longer on the composition roof, and then was ex- 


_ tinguished, and it was discovered that the boards were hardly 





charred. The experiment seemed to be conclusive in favor 
of the fire-proof qualities of the composition roof. 


A Purenotoaicat Fact.—On board the cars 
between Springfield and Hartford, about a year ago, a father 
asked us to explain, by means of Phrenology, why he had 
been unable to teach his son, a lad about ten years old, to 
Tead or ; whether it was because he was a natural fool, 
‘what spectra organ he was deficient. His Phre- 
nology explained the cause perfectly. Causality, Comparison, 
and all the coronal organs were fairly developed, but the per- 
ceptives generally were poor, the eyebrow short, and Fora 
ALMOST WANTING. This was the defective organ. The father 
remarked that he could hardly consider him really deficient 
in sense, for he understood things well, and evinced good 
sense about most things, but had not even learned the alpha- 
bet, could not spell, and, of course, could not tell one word 
from another. Here, then, is a mind defective in one single 
particular, the elemental power conferred by Form, and in 
the fanction of this faculty. These extreme cases render 
such tests correspondingly emphatic, 


Our Country’s Prosperity 1s now UNExAM- 
PLED.—Politicians may threaten disunion, but it is all for 
Buncombe. With crops most abundant, and at the high- 
est prices to fill the pockets of our farmers—our nation’s 
stomach—and by them to be sent all through the veins and 
arteries of trade and commerce; labor fully employed, and 
all working-men commanding high wages; all our manufac- 
tories full of work, and paying large profits; all our mines 
yielding large returns of coal, iron, copper, lead, and gold ; 
our public treasury overflowing by twenty-five millions, so 
that we hardly know what to do with our surplus, notwita- 
standing all the fleecing and downright robbery perpetrated 
upon it; money circulating freely, and prices rapidly rising— 
destitution, hard times, and scarcity impossible—what could 
we desire which we have not? 

Heretofore our bone and sinew have been too poor to take 
time or means for cultivating intellect or refining taste. 
Those human Inxuries and means of personal progress, in 
other countries allowed to only the lordly few, are by this 
universal prosperity placed within the means of the masses of 
our yeomanry and artificers, Shall they be improved or 
neglected? Shall not our mind-improving LITERATURE re- 
ceive the largest share of this large surplus? It is by means 
of min, its freedom, its cultivation, that all this has been 
attained. Then let that mind be liberally repaid out of these 
its gains, in order that re-investment here may re-enhance 
our future thrift. 

Ovr course is marked out. To develop and direct muxp is 
our work. To expand and exalt the human sovt is our 
thought. Who will help us? Every reader can do somé- 
thing; and every little helps to induce others to think and 
act. All who are blessed with the gift of speech can per- 
suade to industry in this vineyard of the mind's development, 
and lead the thirsty to fountains of truth and temperance. 
We shall endeavor to set upon the right track those who 
have hitherto worked to disadvamtage, because out of their 
appropriate callings, and to show the inexperienced how 
successfully to navigate through this life, and on to a blissful 
future. Men and women, young and old, will you think, 





put family and neighbors upon a like course. 


H. B. Gmsons is lecturing on Phrenology in 
Springfield, Mass., and vicinity, with success and acceptance, 
The Westfield News-Letter says: “The lectures are illustrated 
by skulls and casts of men and animals; and a gallery of near 
one hundred likenesses and oil paintings, the size of life, of 
men and women who have been noted for virtue, talent, 
Vico and rescality, for the last fifteen hundred years, was 
exhibited. 


PHRENOLOGY IN inline: ~We are glad to 
learn that a Phrenological Society has been formed and is 
now in operation in the City of Montreal, Canada. Measures 
have been taken to secure a course of lectures. 
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For the encouragement of our co- working 
friends, and with a view of remunerating them for their 
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A Luwrrsp space of this Journal 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 


Fow ers aND WELLs publish tke fol- 
Orders should be addressed, prepaid by mail, to 
Fow.ers avp Waits, 131 Nassau Street, New York, 


Paymeat in advance for transient 
for a single insertion, at the rates above aarp 


For « half column, one month, 
be remitted. 


All advertisements in the A 


Joumnat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
Cunt publi Gutta clbhdngen equal t 


For ope column, ome month, 
appear. 


For a full page, one month, 





coptgs, oar edition being never less wiverinmecy | opi 
or Revomms; A Populkr Work, devoted to Hydro- 
pathy, Physiology, and the Laws of Life and Health 
Tas Hypreraturc Qvuagreaiy Revisw ; A New Pro- 20 
fessional Magazine, devuted to Medical Reform, embrac- 
Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, ete., 
Reports of Remarkable Cases in General Practice, Criti- 
cisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Oppos- 
ing Systems of Medica! Science, Reviews of New Pub- 


lieations of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Pro- 


grese of Health Reform in all its Aspects, ete. ete., with 











appropriate Illustrations, Each number contains from 
150 to 200 octavo pages, at §2 a year, 


Improve Mankind. Published monthly, at $1 « year in 
advance. Tas Water Cuns Jovmnar, ayp Heaatp 
Guide, in all cases, and in all diseases. At $1 year, 
jpg articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, Physiology, 








familiar instruction to learners. 
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VOLUEES 


The Nineteenth Volume of the American Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL will open with several 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have rendered 
it 80 eminently popular and useful. 
Will still, very properly, form a leading feature, 
and will, as heretofore, engage the pens of the 
leading Phrenologists of America, who will ex- 
plain and illustrate its philosophy, and show its 
application to all the practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the 
Laws of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly 
treated, amply illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto, “A sound mind 
in @ healthy body,” being kept constantly in view. 
MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
which seem to open to tle world a new field of in- 
terest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly 
discussed and developed in their various relations 


and bearings. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal 
creation, in its relation to Phrenological and 
Physiological Science, will continue to receive 


> 


* the attention its importance demands. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
the primitive, most healthful and independent 
employments of man, will receive much attention, 
and make thé Jo@nxat eminently valuable to the 
farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or 


a garden. -_ - 

As at least one-half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
arenerennm, the bprenane ——— arte will be 
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Evitorial and Pusiness Wotices. 


Tas Puxero.oemat Jovexat.—The agriculturist, the ; 
ist, the teacher, the student, the profes- | 


be A. the ch 
sional man, the politician, and, above all, the seif-made man, 





will always find something in this Jounwat to guide and | 
cheer them on in the pathway of lifo—Green Mountain 


igia. 
This spirited and well-conducted work loses none of its 


attractiveness. It is a valuable addition to the literature of | 


the country, and contains mach that is both interesting and 
useful —Christian Advocate, 

We can with confidence recommend this publication, ss 
an excellent assistant to young men, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for useful- 
ness in life—Sparta Journal. 

It is one of the best sclentific journals in the country. 
To reading and thinking aen, we commend it as one of the 
most useful works extant —Sunday Varieties. 

There are few publications in this country which so richly 
merit the repeated recommendations of the press as this. 
If to know one's self, physically, mentally and morally, be an 
object of importance, we know not where the student will 
find a richer reward for his labor, or a tuition, than 
in the columns of the ParEnwoLogicaL Radi. 


Gllustrated American 





encouraged, new inventions explained, and illus 
trated with spirited engravings. 
ARCHITECTURE, 
in its hygienic and economical, as well as in its 
merely artistical bearings, and with especial refer- 
ence to couNrRY-HovusEs, will form another new 
feature in the volume of 1854. The articles under 
this head will be illustrated with a large number 
of plans and views, and will alone be well worthy 
| the price of the Journa.. 
EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home 
Education and Self-Culture, and just that kind of 
knowledge which the parent needs in the discharge 
of his or her duties, will be liberally imparted. 
Tus Youre, also, will find the Journnana friend 
and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, 
shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
considered in its connection with the history and 
ae st the avers race, wo lighly epprepe! 








ate subject for our columns, and a series of popular 
articles on this topic, illustrated with engravingr, 
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A summary of the Events of the Month will, 
as heretofore, be given in each number. 
NOTES ANP QUERIES, 

a department in which we give brief replies to 
questions on all subjects of human interest, and 
record scraps of curious antiquarian and general 
information, and which has er 
ive heretofore, will be continued. © 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES.” 
Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Edi- 
torial Chit-Chat, General Notices, etc., will help 
to make up what is acknowledged by our contem- 
poraries to be one of the BesT PopuLar JouRNALS 
IN THE WoRLD. ; 

ENGRAVINGS > 
will be still more r seapeconn an Saag in 
the preceding volumes, 

ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading- 
matter which we give, and the extremely low 
price of our JourNaL, ought to insure us at least, 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we 
not have them? 

OUR —— _— a 
all persons interested uman othe ayy 
earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of the 
JouRNAL for 1854. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, * eeeaeee 5 
Five copies, ‘* 4 | Twenty copies, “ 10 
Please address a!| letters, rost-PaiD, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 





Now Volume commences in Januery, 1864. Sucseriptions 
| as im at once. Now is the time. Sample nambere Gratis. a 





The Fow ers stand acknowledged unrivalled in their | 
sphere, besides whom, some of the ablest writers in the 
country are employed in its pages.—Ohio Star. 


It ts only $1 a year—the cheapest paper in the Union, 
when we the amount of useful reading matter it 
| contains.—American Courier. 


Whenever the Purewotoaicat Jovrwat makes it appear. 
ance in our sanctum, we carefully lay it aside for a time when 
we can feast on its scientific and choice contents, which we 
early avail ourself of. And the more we see of this work 
the more we feel bound to praise it — Port Byron Gasette, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

‘Tums Jovenat will be sent, in clubs, to different post- 
offices, when desired, as it frequently happens that old sub- 
seribers wish to make a present of a volume to their friends 
in other places. — 

On THe Same Txews.—It will be the same to the Pub- 
lishers if rwexry corms of urruer or porn the Puro. 
Lo@oat Journal or Waren-Cunz Jovunnat are taken in 
one club. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in 





payment for the JourraL 





Rk ne Be renew ee reer 


Clubs may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
out ovr country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 
for the new volume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 
Sry, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR. 


Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in a letter, without increasing the postage. 

Letters addressed te the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orrrcz, Courrr 
and Srats — ’ 

Sprectat Notice —aAll letters and other communications 
designed for the JovzNat, should be Post-parxp, and direct- 
O08) Rognaee qe Sean Peeee Oe, Bee York. 


‘Fas edijiniag te dpenes 0 complete Mle o0-Stb Bewed, 
by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. Back volumes out of print. 


Wier Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the order should ~ 


be written on a slip of paper, separate from that containing 
the names of subscribers. 


don tees 0c eubeeniintions should be 
Pap, and directed to—Fow ers anp Wzxs, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 

















